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Significant 


Sentiments 


Man’s Rights vs. Nature’s Laws 


By many examples James Truslow 
Adams seeks to prove in Harper’s Maga- 
zine that the law of diminishing returns 
works in society as in economics. He 
argues “that if too many people strive 
to enjoy the same good, that good dis- 
appears”. The conclusion to be drawn is 
that nations should beware of being over- 
democratic, that they should not let it 
be possible for all the people to enjoy 
the pleasures of the privileged few. There 
must be privilege, and there must be 
denial of it, else the great goods of life 
will vanish. 

“Ts it not time”, Mr. Adams asks, “that 
we recognize more clearly the law hinted 
at in this article? It is a law that is un- 
fortunately hostile to many of man’s as- 
pirations and especially to much of the 
democratic doctrine. If the farmer, the 
miner, and the manufacturer pay no at- 
tention to this law, they go bankrupt 
and are sold out. If society pays no more 
attention to it in the future than in the 
past, it will do likewise, as it has a thou- 
sand times before, and no amount of de- 
claiming about ‘rights’ will save it for 
a moment longer than the law will take 
to work out its own inevitable end. The 
rights of man, the rights of labor, the 
rights of woman as expressions of ideals 
to be worked out in harmony with nature’s 
laws are beneficent concepts. When, how- 
ever, they are proclaimed as superior to 
her laws they are of no more avail than 
the twittering of the sparrows on the 
roof when Aitna breaks loose and the 
lava flows over the house.” 


Tell it on Sunday 


William Allen White, editor of The 
Bmporia Gazette, disputes the statement 
of a “nationally famed psychologist” that 
religious training has no relation to con- 
duct and that criminals are as liable to 
come from religious homes as from other 
homes, with an illustration of a Kansas 
town. 

In canvassing the homes for unem- 
ployed persons, it was found, he writes, 
“that none of the churches that had been 
established more than forty years had a 
single member out of work. It was also 
established that of the unemployed in that 
town, more than fifty per cent. belonged 
to no church whatever. Then there is the 
eurious thing, that of the pious [unem- 
ployed] fifty per cent., eighty-five per 
cent. belonged to churehes with curious 
creeds, weird beliefs, relying upon emo- 
tional appeals of fear and hate for their 
membership. These churehes always at- 
tract the credulous who are also suspi- 
cious, and the type of mind which goes to 
that kind of church is the type of mind 
that is unstable, doesn’t hold regular em- 
ployment, isn’t able to get on in the world 
and doesn’t amount to much; thriftless, 
aimless, roving and forever trying some 


new quack creed, cure or _ political 
remedy.” 

The moral is obvious. “People who have 
sense enough to guide their emotional 
lives well, pick their religious creeds rea- 
sonably, also have sense.enough to order 
their lives profitably. Faith has much to 
do with a man’s outer circumstances, but 
only as man’s inner organization or phi- 
losophy affects his own destiny. We make 


our own heaven and hell.” 


Ants and Origins 


“Go to the ant, thou sluggard’, says 
the Bible, and when we go, what do we 
see? “Amid much that is admirable we 
see a multitude of non-reproductive fe- 
males and a specialized generative caste. 

“We look longer and we see slave-mak- 
ing and warfare. Among the termites the 
exaggeration of maternity is almost gro- 
tesque when the single queen lays eggs at 
the rate of sixty per minute for days 
and weeks on end, says J. Arthur 
Thomson. 

“In other forms of life there may be 
found such over-sexing of the males that 
they have not room for even a food canal. 
The ‘red flag’ flaps when we are con- 
fronted with pigmy parasitic males, car- 
ried about by their mates, and entirely 
dependent on them for sustenance. 

“In certain communities of ants and 
termites there are ‘physogastric’ guests, 
which have lost eyes and wings in the 
course of their individual life, being the 
victims of an over-sheltered life, an over- 
generous hospitality, and a depressing stuf- 
finess of environment. 

“Such are samples of the ‘red flags’ in 
the animal world, surely suggestive of 
warnings to man, surely giving us hints 
toward a better understanding of the 
origin of evils. 

“Yet this illustration of ‘red flags’ or 
warnings must not obseure the larger 
fact that the animal world attains in 
many ways to an excellence that man- 
kind may well envy. Apart from man’s 
interferences, there is almost no disease 
in wild nature; throughout the animal 
world there is an exuberance of positive 
health. 

“There is a practical omnipresence of 
beauty. Sex pathology is very rare, and 
the animal love-making is often at a high 
esthetic level.’ 


Chicago To-morrow 


As connoisseur and ecosmopolite, St. 
John Ervine, dramatic eritie of The Ob- 
server, London, puts Vienna ahead of all 
cities in the world but—London. “Of the 
cities that I have visited”, he writes, 
“Vienna is by far the finest, and if I were 
compelled to leave England, which Heaven 
forbid, I should gladly settle in it. I like 
Paris well enough, despite its air of being 
a calculating female, but I would rather 
live in Ronen or Tours, in the first be- 
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cause of the place, in the second because 
of the people. New York is a place in 
which to live for one month, no more; 
but I could contentedly spend the rest 
of my life in Baltimore or Boston or 
Chicago. Chicago is about to become the 
handsomest city in the world, handsomer 
even than Vienna, and, when it has 
achieved its destiny, New York will merely 
be its port: the Calais or Dover of the 
Middle West. . oil 


Dolts among Dons 


Farmers are known to be insensible 
to the beauties of the landscape that ex- 
tends about them. It also appears, from 
this paragraph by Sir William Rothen- 
stein, veteran English painter, that cul- 
tivated persons may be equally insensible 
to beauty. 

“To my mind’, he says in one chapter 
of “Men and Memories”, “artists alone 
understand the intrinsic beauties of line 
and design and color; to try to educate 
‘the people’ to a sense of beauty merely 
by showing them beautiful things is, I 
hold, fruitless. At Oxford I had seen how 
little the dons had learned from the 
buildings and the works of art among 
which they lived. Whenever a_ portrait 
was to be added to a college hall, they 
invariably chose the painter in vogue ; 
Holl or Herkomer, Herkomer or Holl was 
the verdict every time a distinguished 
Oxonian was to be painted. I don’t remem- 
ber seeing in an Oxford College Hall a 
portrait either by Watts or by Whistler. 
The theory, so dear to educationists, that 
living among beautiful things gives to 
men an enlightened understanding of liy- 
ing beauty has again and again proyed 
false.” ; 


Echo Answers, Where? 


“What are my honorable colleagues in 
the writing profession doing?’ asks 
Joseph Dreiser. ‘“Uneonecerned with the 
desperate plight of a world that is on 
the brink of ruin’, he answers, “they sit 
in New York writing odes to Spring and 
continually demanding higher prices for 
their work. Here on my table is a pile of 
the latest works of the fellow-members 
of my profession. Carried away by an ir- 
resistible impulse, I have read nearly 
half of them, but there is not a trace of 
greatness, Or monumentality anywhere. 
Can you find among them a single book 
that might be compared to Thackeray’s 
‘Vanity Fair’ or to any novel by Dick- 
ens, Dostoyevsky, Balzae, or Tolstoy? You 
will find some good routine writers but 
never a great artist. Take, for instance, 
my colleague, Sinclair Lewis, who Has 
caused such a stir in Burope. I gladly 
acknowledge that once, in ‘Arrowsmith’, 
he succeeded in executing a brave task 
and portrayed the tragedy of a great 
scientist. But what else has he written? 
Nothing but popular novels suited to the 
taste of the average American audience, 
and when he dares to become sarcastic 
and throw bitter truths into the face of 
his fellow countrymen he recalls that the 
loose-tongued audacity of ‘Dodsworth’ 
is still shocking his middle-class andience.” 


cA ial of Bee Churches 
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This is the fourth and last of the articles which 
THE REGISTER invited young ministers to prepare, giv- 
ing their convictions and criticisms freely. Next week 
the Editor will comment upon these contributions in a 
special article. 


AVING been asked to write for THe Recister on “What 
lies back of your sermons and all your work”, I fearfully 
_ put some theological wares of my workshop on public display, 
trusting that though their unconventionality, like some mod- 
ernistic statues, may shock some minds, others will be kind 
enough to indicate to the craftsman the flaws in his product: 
and the faults of his art. I invite criticism because in this 
present unsettled state of theological affairs, I, like the rest 
'. of us, can profit more by learning than by teaching. But my 
i ‘hope and prayer is that no criticism of my theological beliefs 
| can tempt me to “bitter sarcasm”, for that in itself would be 
j the most devastating criticism of all—a conclusion of bitter- 
hess deduced from premises of serenity ! 


-—- 


It is a great compliment, perhaps a flattery, to the mind to 
permit it to refer acts of the will to a theology rather than to 
conyention and expediency. But since my theology is not very 
conventional, it is not much of a compliment to human minds 
which naturally aspire to make a beautiful scientific or phil- 
osophical picture of man in his universe to which we can al- 
ways go for moral guidance. So to avoid misunderstanding, let 
us get together before we diverge. 

Let us first describe religion conventionally as man’s relation 
to a divine power believed to be in control of the world and of 
his own destiny. Our genteel Channing Unitarian tradition had 
it that the divine character and will was revealed in the Bible, 
whose authority was amply substantiated by miracle, fulfill- 
ment of prophecy, and the history of Christianity. However, 
since the days of Parker and Emerson, who practically repudi- 
ated this authority, Unitarians, despite blood and family con- 
nections, have been heretics in their own cult. A semi-genteel 
philosophical tradition derived from Parker and German ab- 
solute idealism, a rational substitute for genteel revelation, 
flourished for several generations; but this philosophical fac- 
tion unhappily has transferred its great faith from Germany 
r to Whitehead’s divinized “principle of concretion”, or to the 
theistic monstrosity which Professor Hocking has skillfully 
juggled out of the ego-centrie predicament. A second semi- 
genteel tradition, this one flowing from Channing’s mysticism, 
lives among us, substituting inner authority for genteel Biblical 
revelation; and while most of the men of this last tradition are 
sincere mystics, many are great fighters, indicating perhaps 
_ that their authority is most in need of defense. Three other 
factions, three hybrids, also exist: the good-natured Eccle- 
_ siastics—God bless them, their personalities keep many a 
~ church alive; the Aesthetes—rapidly growing in number— 
- radical—showmen—chiefly interested, not in a practical unity 
_ of ideas and will, but in a seventh-day hour of emotional unity ; 
1d finally, the emotional Sociologists who are out to reform 
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We Depart from the Genteel Tradition 


R. LESTER MONDALE 


A theology has arisen, in Unitarianism, and its consistent doubting 
gathers together five scattered factions and should provide a concrete 
| program for personal perfection and service to the social order 


society and thus eradicate at the source ninety-five per cent. 
of all the miseries for which we have been taking the morphine 
of orthodoxy or the aspirin of liberal theism. All five groups, 
the semi-genteel and the hybrids, are heretics; all have de- 
parted from the genteel tradition! 

We ought to identify ourselves with one of these factions, 
perhaps; but three doubts are forever coming up in my mind 
whenever the semi-genteel traditions tempt my faith. I can- 
not resolve these doubts: 


(1) that the particular gods they proclaim really exist in the 
external world; 

(2) that one can separate an imminent god from the flux 
of one’s inner life; 

(8) that any unaccountable behavior of the inner life is 
directly traceable to the action of some god without, if such 
should exist. 


This, remember, is simply doubt and not atheism; but it 
would seem to label me a hybrid. However, I have my doubts 
about the sense and the value of these hybrids also. ‘O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” 

But no one is dead yet: if one can’t believe, one can still 
doubt. The doubter remains and so does the world of ships and 
sealing wax and cabbages and kings, and the stars also. What 
is this world? A machine, symbolized by the steam engine? 
The doubter asks how this machine actually produced the 
doubter, and this question is the wrench that wrecks the cosmic 
dynamo. Is the world an immense cosmic mind, a vast sea of 
consciousness? The doubter seriously compares what little he 
knows of his own mind with what he knows of the world and 
cannot refrain from smiling at his far-flung analogy—explain- 
ing an unknown producer by this little known product! No 
theory we can make seems able to describe the strange order 
that is found in the world; and no description completely de- 
seribes the substances we see and feel. 


4 


This is “negative theology”; and what is the result? Why, 
the sudden realization of how this marvellous, creating reality 
about us is defying all comprehension. The doubting mind can- 
not but be literally inspired by the power, the sublimity, the 
incomprehensible badness as well as goodness of this creating 
reality, presented to our eyes merely as shadows, and to our 
ears as vibrations. It is this strange something, the universe, 
which defies all explanation, in which we live and move and 
have our being. And it is this universe we obey, most of the time 
unconsciously, when we breathe regularly and when we accept 
our lot, which is to live on the land rather than fly in the air 
with the birds, or swim in the depths with the fishes. And even 
to this all-god of doubt we might well sing: 

Oh God our strength in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the sformy blast, 
And our eternal home. 


But the next thought is, “What a strange home this is’— 
infinitely large, infinitely mysterious. Doubt thus leaves the 
self alone in the midst of a relatively unknown reality; and if 
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worries or sorrows accompany the doubt, the solitude becomes 
well-nigh unbearable. While doubting we feel, as Gamaliel 
Bradford expresses it, “the sense of exposure to infinity in utter 
isolation”; while sorrowing, we feel with Hamlet that the 
very sky “fretted with golden fire’ is a “foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapours’. Doubt in this way arouses in us an 
insatiable desire “to belong’, to be at home, to familiarize our- 
selves with these surroundings. 

But again doubt leaves one with no evident remedy, no way 
to make the self at home—all that remains is experimentation, 
trial-and-error living. However, others before my time have 
experimented and the results of their experiments are recorded 
in the mores of any race and in the laws they have found fitting. 
There have been Platos, Isaiahs, Buddhas, Wesleys, who have 
experimented with ideal ways of living. Other lives have made 
themselves at home—have made the mysteries turn from terrors 
to inspiration, and the spaces from abysses to clefts of refuge. 
Any close and critical study of the experimental living of those 
who have found salvation discloses a certain quality of life— 
similar in a way to that proclaimed by the prophets, or that 
lived by Felix Adler, who, towards the closing of a long life 
of striving and service to his fellowmen, not only implicitly 
declared himself at home in the universe, but wrote, ‘I bless 
the universe”. 

In short, this is a theology which should meet the demands 
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(1) doubt turned on the world revealing its religious 
character ; 


(2) doubt arousing in the individual a sense of his solitude 
which sense becomes a mystical desire “to belong” ; 


(3) doubt leaving only trial-and-error living with the criti- 
cally interpreted lives of religious leaders as guides. 


These results of consistent doubting, one cannot help feeling, 
fulfill the theoretical demands of our semi-genteel philosophical 
tradition that the object of religion be real, and the demands 
of the mystical tradition that there be a genuine religious cray- 
ing. Furthermore, doubt, in clearing the way for the study of 
experimental living, should and actually does provide the au- 
thority for a concrete religious program of personal striving 
for perfection and service to the social order. And does not 
this practical program, which can and should include beauty, 
ecclesiasticism, and reform in moderation, gather together the 
remaining ends of our tradition? 

If it be true that this theology gathers together our scattered 
traditions and that it is also consistent with the growing doubt 
which has been a part of this tradition, can it be that we have 
arrived at a “negative theology”, a Neo-Platonism turned in- 
side out, which will minister with a new conviction, fervor, 
and conereteness to the Occidental and practical needs of our 


of an age of skepticism: 


skeptical age? 


Can Humanism Meet Life’s Deepest Needs? 


An inquiry raised by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon in his new study, and a 
diligent and thorough examination of the present-day 


HE real interest in Professor Robert J. 

Hutcheon’s new pamphlet on “Human- 
ism in Religion”, is that unconsciously he 
makes out a perfect defense for the 
humanistic position.* 

Can humanism in religion “meet the 
deepest needs of human life’? Professor 
Hutcheon thinks that it cannot. And yet 
in his “mild criticism’, as he has put it, 
of the failure of the humanists to “re. 
late man adequately to the cosmic process 
of which he is the outcome’, he has 
nothing, really, to offer, and he plays com- 
pletely into the hands of the humanists. 

The humanist of every school, whether 
supernaturalist or naturalist, will refuse 
to sink the one thing that distinguishes 
him as a human being, his rational rea- 
son, into a sub-human, unconscious, ir- 
rational intuitionalism; which is a purely 
animal instinct, and sinks man back into 
animality. 

If the non-theistic humanist fails, as 
Professor Hutcheon thinks he does, to “re- 
late man adequately to the cosmic proc- 
ess”, he cannot meet this demand by 
flouting the rational human reason. It is 
just here that the modernist has forced 
the issue and brought about the inevi- 
table collapse of Protestantism as a reli- 
gion. Out of the collapse, a new religion 
is born, a purely this-worldly non-theistic 
humanism, in which man would attempt 
to have himself as a human being. 


I 


Professor Hutcheon will have to admit, 
as all of the modernists must admit, 


By 
Theological 


*HMMANISM IN RELIGION EXAMINED. 
Robert J. Hutcheon. Meadville 
School, Chicago. 75 cents. 


situation in religion 
WILLIAM A. MARZOLF 


sooner or later, that to fall back upon an 
internal world of the spirit into which 
science cannot enter, is but the last feeble 
defense of a theism which they them- 
selves have made it impossible to carry 
through. 

After rejecting all of the supernatural 
religions, as Professor Hutcheon does, be- 
cause they have all been the creations of 
the human imagination, because the “gods 
were psychological structures’, he asks, 
“But where do they [the gods] come 
from?’ He replies, “The only conceivable 
source is the human mind.” After that, 
there is little theism left upon which to 
build a religious faith. 

John Dewey has said, ‘Psychiatrists 
have shown how many disruptions and 
dissipations of the individual are due to 
his withdrawal from reality into a merely 
inner world.” 

Professor Hutcheon gives his idea of 
the process by which the humanists have 
arrived at their conclusions, in his chap- 
ter, “The Historical Background”. Here 
he has done so good a job that there is 
little left to do for the man of his way 
of thinking but to go on with the human- 
ists. The rest of the chapters in the 
pamphlet, although they contain the larger 
part of the essay, seem almost entirely 
irrelevant, and a kind of anti-climax, un- 
less he wishes to use them for the pur- 
pose of showing still more clearly the 
strength of the humanist position as 
against the impotent pseudo-theism of the 
inner life. 

I can scarcely see where the kind of 
humanist for whom Professor Hutcheon 
has made out so good a ease would dis- 
agree with him, more than to say, “If 


you have a religious theism which will 
more adequately relate man to the cosmic 
process, let us have it, but till then we 
must do the best we can without it.” At 
any rate, the humanists are too zealous to 
maintain their humanity, and too intel- 
ligent to think that a fanciful roman- 
ticism based upon the illusions of the 
inner light, will be of any assistance to 
intelligent thinking people in their reli- 
gion. I cannot think of the humanists be- 
coming willing, for the purpose of saving 
the frightened modernists, to sink back 
into the animality of the intuitionalists 
with their irrational chaos of desires. 


II 


Modern Protestantism has so reduced 
the idea of God into the evolutionary proc- 
esses of nature that it no longer has a 
religious significance. It may have a philo- 
sophical interest for a few confused 
minds, but for the modern-minded person 
it has little if any value. Belief in God 
ean have no religious value in itself. Un- 
less God is the Absolute who makes posi- 
tive demands upon us, who is the origin 
and end of our being, to whom we owe 
our highest allegiance and utmost obliga- 
tion and self-surrender in complete fidel- 
ity, at any cost to ourselves, belief in 
God can have no practical religious value. 
It is not the humanist who has lost God 
to religion, but the modernist who makes 
humanism the only final hope for man. 

When Henry Nelson Wieman, in his re- 
cent book, “The Issues of Life’, makes 
this statement, “God is that order of 
existence and possibility by virtue of — 
which the greatest possible good is truly 
a possibility and can be achieved by 
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human effort”, he is as much a humanist 
and non-theist as any of the humanists. 
If this is all the theism the modernists 
have left, then all of the humanists, so 
far as I can see, are as theistic as the 
modernists. But they are not so stupid 
as to think that this can ever have a re- 
ligious value for thinking human beings. 
Brightman, in his volume, “The Problem 
of God’, is equally as impotent to pro- 
duce a religious theism. The false philos- 
ophers have destroyed the gods but have 
not been big enough to create new gods. 


To save themselves they have fallen back 


upon an irrational animal instinct that 
they call intuition, and the inner light. 
This is a perversion of Platonism. 

The pure theists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who rejected the dogma of the In- 
earnate God-man,—a Supernatural being 
who came out of the bosom of the Eternal 
Father, and who returned to be with the 
Father, in the glory which he had with 
the Father before all time, where he makes 
intercession for the repentent sons of men, 
—yet believed that Jesus did have an ex- 
perience of God as the Father of all man- 
kind who was interested in the affairs 
of the human world. There are a few 
Protestants still in this phase of religion, 
but for the most part they have moved on. 
The non-theistic religious humanists re- 
ject this kind of theistic faith. The his- 
toric Jesus has no theistic value. The God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ did 
not exist, but in his own imagination, if 
we accept Professor Hutcheon’s conclu- 
sions. The non-theistic humanists were 
quite right, then, in rejecting the theism 
of the modernists. With the rejection of 
the Catholic faith in the Incarnate God- 
man, it is inevitable that sooner or later 
men will come to the realization that they 
have no evidence whatsoever of a benefi- 
cent God who is interested in the salva- 
tion of human beings, and that man must 
work out his own salvation, whatever 
that may be, here on earth, by his own 
unaided human efforts. 

The theists for a time raised a cry 
against this logical consequence of their 
thinking which led inevitably to a non- 
theistic humanism, and cried out for a 
return of the lost radiance, which they 
quite failed to understand was lost when 
they rejected the Catholic faith. Human- 
ism had won. 

But soon the adaptability of the spirit 
of Protestantism manifested itself anew, 
and modernistic Protestantism began a 
new movement, a new compromise; ap- 
parently to save theism, by accepting the 
eonclusions of the non-theists. The theists 
who five years ago, even three years ago, 
were crying out for the lost radiance 
of the personal God and Father of Jesus, 
are perfectly satisfied with the finite 
pantheistic god within the processes of 
nature become conscious in man. 

I was quite amused when a number of 
theists, after hearing Brightman lecture 
on his idea of God, came with glowing 
faces, saying, “Great!” In amazement 
that these theists who had been so vio- 
lently opposed to the non-theistic human- 
ists, should be so greatly pleased, I ques- 
tioned, “And what was ‘great’ about it?” 
To which they replied, “Why, theism, he 
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saves theism!’ To which I answered, “If 
that is all the theism you want, I think 
you should have no quarrel with the non- 
theistic humanists.” In fact, Brightman, 
as all of his pronouncements will reveal, 
is no more a religious theist than any 
of the non-theistic humanists. He is a 
complete naturalist. 


III 


The humanists are too intelligent to 
think of this naturalistic pantheism as a 
religious theism, just as they also are too 
intelligent to think that they can reject 
the Christian faith and still think of 
themselves as Christians. And because of 


_this honest intelligence, and in their re- 


fusal to abdicate the human reason, they 
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The danger to society is not merely that 
it should believe wrong things, though 
that is great enough, but that it should 
become credulous.—W. K. Clifford. 


I never met a judge yet who did not, if 
he could, somewhat incline toward the 
poor man—Mr. Justice McCardie. 


The Catholic Chureh is as modern as 
the latest science, and modern science 
would do well to become as stable as the 
ancient Church.—Father Talbot. 


Women will ultimately forgive a man 
anything except emotional dishonesty 
toward themselves, 

—Mrs. Catherine Carswell. 


seek to develop a purely scientific natural 
humanistic religion, without a pretense 
of being what they know they are not. 

They may be mistaken in their premises, 
but not in their conclusions. They have 
thought out the premises of the Reforma- 
tion Protestantism, relentlessly, to their 
logical conclusions, and for the first time 
we have a rational, a reasonable religion 
in the non-Catholic world; for they will 
not surrender the scientific method and 
the human reason at any point in the 
process to make a compromise with ir- 
rationalism and to save any kind of false 
theism. 

This leads to the final question that 
Professor Hutcheon raises. If humanism is 
to become a religion, it must do the things 
the great religions have done. Can the 
higher nature of man be aroused without 
a more far reaching hope than the hope 
of the goods of this present earthly life? 
In the first place, I find that for the most 
part, the humanists are not so dogmatic 
as Professor Hutcheon thinks in their 
rejection of God and individual immortal- 
ity. They seem, rather, to take an attitude 
of suspended judgment and _ reverent 
agnosticism regarding these ancient faiths. 

Julian S. Huxley thinks that the new 
réligion will be agnostic and content to 
remain in ignorance as to “the ultimate 
purpose of the universe and the truth of 
personal survival after death”. But after 
all, have not the great modern religions 
been time-serving religions interested only 
in the goods of this present earth-life? 
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The great religions that came out of the 
Reformation were all inspired by worldly 
ambitions. Chief among them was the re- 
ligion of Nationalism, to which men felt 
impelled to render their highest alle- 
giance, and to which they were bound by 
every obligation. There had also been the 
spirit of Nationalism in Christendom, but 
it did not become a religion, and there 
was an overruling Divine authority which 
combined them all in a Unifying World 
Power—the Kingdom of Christ the King, 
to which, in Spiritual things, all people 
and kings must render supreme allegiance. 
Their first obligation was to Almighty 
God and His Church, the Body of Christ 
on earth. Another powerful modern reli- 
gion is the religion of Capitalism, and, 
allied with it, the religion that Matthew 
Arnold called “the religion of inequality”. 
All of these modern religions are caste and 
class religions, destroying the unity of 
the world; bringing with them untold 
misery and suffering, injustice and wrong. 
They finally combined to bring about the 
Great World War. The supernatural reli- 
gions have played a very minor part in 
the modern world. People turned to them 
for comfort and consolation when they 
were about to die. But they were, for the 
most part, religions of irreligion for a 
prosperous people interested in the things 
of this world. 

The spirit of laissez faire has been the 
principle animating all of the modern re- 
ligions that have demanded the sanction 
of Protestant theism for worldly ambitions. 


IV 


The scientific humanists are animated 
by another spirit. They have a community 
consciousness broad enough to include the 
whole world, and a community spirit that 
shall reach out to all mankind. John 
Dewey in his stimulating book, “Individ- 
ualism Old and New”, has said, “The gen- 
eral adoption of the scientific attitude in 
human affairs would mean nothing less 
than a revolutionary change in morals, 
religion, politics, and industry. The fact 
that we have limited its use so. largely 
to technical matters is not a reproach to 
science, but to the human beings who 
have made use of it for private ends and 
who still strive to defeat its social ap- 
plication for fear of destructive effects 
upon their power and profit.” 

To establish a new world-unifying order 
based upon exact justice and actual 
equality of opportunity and privilege for 
all in every realm of life, regardless of 
the inequality of natural endowment, is 
the hope of the religious humanists. They 
may not be able to carry it through, but 
they are animated by a noble ideal. 

This thing is certain, the only hope for 
the world is in a return of Christendom ; 
that is, a return to a pure Apostolic 
Catholicism, or a going on to “a thorough- 
going humanism grounded on scientific 
naturalism”, as Professor A. E. Haydon 
has put it. 

And what is more, these are to be the 
two great world religions of the future. 

None of the present-day religions of ir- 
religion, of the privileged classes, will be 
able to endure the shock. Everyone will 
have to decide between them or be ground 
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to powder. For the most part, Protestant- 
ism has already decided. It has rejected 
Christendom. It rejected Christendom at 
the time of the religious revolution, in 
the first revolutionists, Wyclif and Luther. 
Giordano Bruno, Fausto Sozzini and 
other Italians, with their love of logic, 
pushed Luther’s arguments to their ob- 
vious conclusions at the very first. Wyclif 
and Luther started a movement that 
would lead inevitably to a complete nat- 
uralism. The fundamental tenets of the 
Reformation were the denial of Super- 
natural authority and the assertion of 
individualism. It was therefore natural 
that the Reformation religions should de- 
generate into religious anarchy. The 
scientific humanists are emerging from 
this chaos with a new authority, the 
authority of Science. 
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This final outcome was involved in the 
beginning. The ultimate conclusions were 
hidden away in the premises of the Refor- 
mation. Protestantism, in fear of the thing 
it had let loose, has always tried to stop 
its logical development, but has failed 
at every step, until now the logical end 
has been reached. There is little confusion 
left in the thinking world. So rapidly have 
things moved during the past ten years, 
we are coming out into the light of a 
new day. Only a few muddled modernists 
remain in the dark age of the nineteenth 
century. For the most part the thinking 
world has moved on. The next step will 
demand action. The time for talking is 
past. Platitudinous pulpit rhetoric has 
had its day. To-day and to-morrow we 
shall see action. It is to be the greatest 
revolution in the history of the world. 


Religion and Economics 


H. BODELL SMITH 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, 


ELIGION is practical. Tt is summed up 

in one word—Righteousness,—right- 
eousness towards God and all mankind. 
If all men would do what is right to each 
other, crime would be unknown; poverty 
would be a matter of past history. The 
present barbarous scramble of grab and 
greed, creates the extremes of rich and 
poor, with insecurity for everybody, and 
manufactures every kind of rogue and 
scoundrel. Civilization so far, is a state 
of war all the time, the warfare of self- 
interest, of self-seeking competition among 
all classes; of individual rivalry and col- 
lective antagonism in the struggle for ex- 
istence. In such a struggle man cannot 
love his neighbor as himself. The unequal 
eontest between the strong and the weak 
forces the weak to go under. Efforts to 
gain selfish advantage over others lead 
to all kinds of fraud, swindling, adultera- 
tion, and robbery. The application of re- 
ligion to all human affairs is the only 
remedy and cure. Man is created for 
unity, for co-operation, for brotherhood. 
Society needs to be organized on broth- 
erly principles. The economic creed upon 
which human affairs are now managed is 
wrong. It is false economy. It produces 
every kind of waste,—of material, of 
ability and energy, and of human life. A 
true economy means the opposite of waste. 
It is the using up of everything so that 
there shall be nothing wasted or lost. It 
means saving; the saving of effort, the 
saving of life, the saving of mankind. It 
is the application of religion to human 
affairs. For religion means agreement, 
order, peace, unity, produced by all seek- 
ing first to do what is right to each other. 
By doing the will of God and by that alone 
can all mankind enter into the heaven of 
mutual security. The selfish scramble is 
hell. 

Humanity is one great family, and the 
laws of family life need to be applied to 
its concerns. In family life all its members 
are equally cared for. They help each 
other. The strong delight in helping and 
protecting the weak. The helpless babe, 
the cripple, the sick one, the aged grand- 


parent are just those who receive special 
consideration. The law of the household 
is—from each according to ability, to each 
according to need. Though the needs vary, 
differing in all stages from the infant in 
arms up to full-grown adults, they all 
get equally satisfied in food, clothing, 
shelter, and material comfort. And accord- 
ing to the differences of ability is each 
required to take his or her part in house- 
hold duty. The community is only a larger 
family, as is also the community of na- 
tions. The same co-operation and mutual 
help in society is possible as soon as its 
members are willing to make it possible. 
The same brotherly principles of mutual 
obligation can be applied in all human 
concerns. Society cannot be held together 
by its antagonisms. No community divided 
against itself can be secure. The present 
competitive system of society—organized 
self-seeking and greed—is breaking down. 
The last great international war has left 
world-wide disaster and ruin in its train, 
and dealt a fearful death-blow to healthy 
enterprise, producing panie and crashing 
wreckage in every civilized community 
throughout the world. In all directions 
competition is destroying itself. It pro- 
duces monopoly which exists to destroy 
competition. All sorts of combinations take 
place and are multiplying daily for the 
Same purpose. Immense business combines 
having their branches in eyery country in 
which they can trade, become international 
and cosmopolitan, Widespread chaos and 
disaster are compelling resort to mutual 
help and methods of co-operation. Suf- 
fering is teaching prodigal and wasteful 
humanity to seek the better way. The 
nations through their elected govern- 
ments. by sheer necessity are now seeking 
various means of amalgamation to pro- 
mote and realize mutual security. The old 
disorder is already doomed, and the new 
order of world unity taking shape must 
inevitably lead to the realization of the 
poet’s vision of the Federation of the 
World, when “the war-drum” throbs no 
longer, and the conjoint Parliament of 
mankind brings permanent peace and the 


joyous activities of healthy life in all 
lands. 
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So the dawn of the new day of the 
world-wide brotherhood of man is gradu- 
ally but surely breaking through the pres- 
ent gloom. The resources of all nations 
will be pooled ultimately for the mutual 
good of the whole human race. In the new 
order there will be no overburdened rich 
and no starving poor. Ultimately there will 
be no workless people but all who are 
able will take their proper share of duty 
and get their just share of consideration ; 
all people will be cared for and none ne- 
glected. This will be the true economy of 
mankind, with no waste of any good and 
no wastes of humanity. Family principles 
will rule. It will be from each according 
to ability and to each according to need, 
applied to individuals, to communities, and 
nations. And this economy of man,—this 
saving of mankind, will be realized by the 
Religion of the Golden Rule, its practice 
between man and man, and nation and 
nation—the strong caring for the weak, 
and all engaged in promoting the safety 
and welfare of each, on the principle that 
“Inasmuch as’ right is done to anyone, 
“even to the least’ and the worst, it is 
so much strengthening of justice to all. 
Religion applied to all human problems 
will bring this divine consummation, when 


“All crimes shall cease, 

And ancient fraud shall fail; 

Returning justice lift aloft her scale; 
Peace o’er the earth her olive wand extend, 
And man to man for ever be a friend.” 


Asking and Asked 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


The story is told that once when Presi- 
dent Angell of Yale was traveling in a 
day-coach the man sitting in the seat 
with him suddenly turned and asked, “Are 
you a Christian?’ and that the loyal presi- 
dent, thinking the stranger had said 
“Princeton” replied with spirit, “Lord, no! 
Yale!’ 

Would that we all had the same spirit 
when anyone asks us if we are Unitarian! 
That does not mean that under the im- 
pulse of uncontrolled enthusiasm we 
should go about the world asking strangers 
if they are Unitarians, but it does mean 
that when asked we should respond with 
positive pride. 

Nor would it hurt us if we had a little 
of the characteristic which prompted the 
stranger who accosted President Angell. 
Not that we should flame up in wrong - 
times and places; but, after all, ashes in 
which nothing combustible is left are fit 
only to be thrown out. 

The warmth of loyalty to our faith is 
necessary to its justifiable success. Surely 
there is good material enough with which 
to feed the fire, and better that its flame 
flare up and get “out of hand” a bit, now 
and then, than that it die, but best it is 
when the breath of the spirit blows it to a 
steady glow. 

Everywhere to-day there are people 
aplenty made up of Unitarian material. 
Perhaps, if there were more among us 
(laymen as well as ministers) who were 
afire with our faith, many of these others 
would become ignited. 


S we look at the products of man’s 
labor and earth’s fertility, there 

come the ever-recurring questions :— 

How came these things to be? 

What is behind them? 

How did they begin? 

One answer is that gloriously simple 

and impressive account in Genesis, 

hymned by some devout poet of the ancient 

Biblical days. 
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That story of the Creation. What an 
_@asy and satisfying answer it is! A very 
homely and simple explanation, if only, 
like a child—or a fundamentalist—you 
ean believe it. Granted a creator, behav- 
ing as a man would in the circumstances, 
—and what more natural? Indeed, it is 
almost a pity that we can not remain 
child-minded in regard to this and to all 
Tesultant lesser wonders; such, for in- 
stance, as the marvelous sudden bloom- 
ing of our southwestern desert last spring 
after the coming of one of the infrequent 
rains that visit that region. 

However things were begun, they con- 
tinue by exhaustions and renewals, what 
is outworn giving place to what is newly 
fashioned and freshly energized. For prog- 
ress implies continuance, though mere 
continuance without change is not prog- 
ress. Progress implies change, but mere 
change without amelioration or improve- 
ment is not progress. Something new is 
always being demanded, some step for- 
ward, some new beginning, something that 
opens fresh fields and leads to new 
achievement—something to attract, inspire, 
and employ the energies of succeeding 
generations of workers. 

Progress requires further that it not be 
hampered by what has become outworn, 
outgrown. Therefore, it must discard and 
leave behind or allow to be destroyed 
what once was useful and even essential. 
Things, therefore, and processes reach 
their natural end and cease to be, and 
dying contribute by their very death to 
the continuance of what they have 
furthered. 

In all these phenomena of dissolution 
one important matter is always attended 
to. Nothing passes without due prepara- 
tion for what is to follow. That is the 
never-neglected provision and prevision of 
nature. That is what the word nature 
means—renewal. Before the fall of the 
leaf, buds are formed containing the next 
year’s shoot in more than embryonic 
form, ready to push out and get the leaves 
promptly into the sunshine and to their 
work of the new season; seeds, too, are 
ripe and ready. And animals have for 
their first instinct the perpetuation of 
their kind, so that the succession may 
have no end. ~ 

‘Man has this instinct, though he is 
much more than the procreator of a race. 
To him, with his endowment of intelli- 
gence and with his power of choice. there 
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Beginnings and Endings 
What is the ancestry of the Spirit, and its future? 
HOLLIS WEBSTER 


has been given—to him above all other 
creatures—the responsibility of the de- 
velopment and continuance of ideas and 
ideals. 

To put it more simply and more as a 
layman may, suppose we postulate a 
Creator, whether we believe in one or not, 
and imagine that he wished to experiment 
in the development of moral principles 
and ideals. How would he go about it? 
Can you think of any way except by the 
creation of beings such as we are, ex- 
posed to all kinds of natural impulses, 
in other words, surrounded by tempta- 
tions, and by leaving us to demonstrate 
the working out of his desire by our- 
selves? If we can not be inspired by any 
deeper motive to make our lives intel- 
lectually and morally significant, let us 
get interested in this magnificent experi- 
ment of his and not let him down. 

By this familiar treatment of the 
Creator no disrespect is intended. Among 
the most profoundly religious people of the 
old world, God is treated much in that 
way. To a devout French peasant, for 
example, “Le Bon Dieu” is almost a mem- 
ber of the family and has an objective 
reality quite foreign to the concepts of us 
Unitarians. By making him a vague ab- 
straction we have lost much; and I some- 
times think how simple and comforting it 
must be to take the story of Creation as 
fundamentalists and children do. 
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In our study of the meaning and prog- 
ress of life the thing that we especially 
consider, to which we give a name, is the 
individual. If we assume that once there 
was only chaos, undifferentiated matter, 
the thing that emerges as a result of 
creation or evolution—as you will—as in- 
diyiduality. Whether, as Genesis has it, 
it was the earth coming fresh from the 
work of the Lord, or the appearance of 
all the living things in the naming of 
which Adam employed his leisure, it is 
the assemblage of individuals that makes 
the world and the universe. And every 
individual thing has a beginning and an 
ending. It passes. But the substance of 
things is never wasted. And it is so with 
living creatures. With them, however, we 
are sometimes perplexed to define the in¢ 
dividual, as in the case of those very 
simple organisms which, to make a new 
generation, simply divide, one individual 
becoming two, the parent thus surviving 
completely in its offspring. What is indi- 
viduality in that case? What perishes? 
Obviously nothing, if we consider ma- 
terial only. That survives with absolutely 
complete immortality, and the creatures 
of to-day are one with their remotest 
ancestor. . 

Of more vital concern to us, however, 
is the individuality of the spirit. What is 
the ancestry of that? and what the 
future? Shall we adapt in some way to 
our modern thought the simple belief of 
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the ancients that souls await in some 
other world their summons to this, to 
dwell for a time corporeally here, and 
then to return whence they came? Unless 
we believe that marriages are made in 
heaven, that is, unless we are fatalists, we 
must conclude that an individual spirit, 
a new soul, if you will, is a product of 
the union of two that precede it. And 
when does it appear? Just at what time 
after the union of the two dynamically 
vitalized parental particles to form the 
new cell, or just at what point in the 
succeeding multiplication of cells does 
this spiritual element enter, and from 
what source? Plainly we can not assume 


for it as an individual any previous 
existence. 
Yet, turning our thoughts the other 


way, aS we are prone to do, we should 
like to postulate, and most of us do postu- 
late for it, a continuous future existence. 
In view of the lack of permanence of all 
individuality in the material universe, 
this belief in the immortality of the in- 
dividual soul has about it, has it not, 
something of audacious self-complacency. 
Yet most of us can not escape the tendency 
to this belief. In spite of the lack of con- 
crete evidence we have an _ instinctive 
yearning that will not be quenched,— 
amounting in many to a conyviction— 
something that perhaps is a corollary or 
function of our very individuality itself. 

Whatever the future may disclose as 
to the realization of this hope, we can yet 
learn by observing the processes of nature 
one lesson as to our duty during our 
allotted span of life—that of preparation. 
I am not using this term in the usual 
pulpit or evangelical sense, but in a purely 
practical way. For in nature we find that 
nothing ends without previous prepara- 
tion for what is to come after. 

Suppose we turn to the vast universe 
of which we form a part. Is that, too, 
transient, as its component individualities 
evidently are? Planets and suns, nebulze 
and all the stars have, though measured 
in almost infinite terms, nevertheless a 
perfectly finite existence. They come and 
they go, like every other individuality. 
But if we consider the universe as a whole 
we find that from the remotest conceiv- 
able age it has remained unchanged... . 
If that is true of the material substance 
of the universe, it must be true of the con- 
trolling spirit that pervades it; and of 
that spirit our own spiritual entities may 
form a part. 
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As’ for ourselves, our own beginning 
and our end are out of our hands, but 
they excite our curiosity, and particularly 
we should like to know of what this life 
is the sequence, and whether the end of 
it is really a new beginning. But, mean- 
while, regarding ourselves, as we may, 
as a phase of something beyond our com- 
prehension, we at least should realize 
that each one of us is a fresh experiment 
in intellectual and moral behavior and 
development, and we should so act as to 
show that we accept the responsibility 
and are ready to do our utmost to make 
the experiment succeed. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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“Which Way Religion?” 


HE TENDENCY of religion to-day to revert to 

magic, says Harry F. Ward, in his new book, 
“Which Way Religion?”’, is accelerated by “a 
theology which pictures God as doing everything 
for man”. With this state of affairs dominant, espe- 
cially in modernist Protestantism, he declares that 
what we need sharply and quickly to realize is “that 
neither God nor science has any magical power’, 
and that “to turn to God to do for us what we can 
do for ourselves is to invite a worse disaster 
through the weakening of our moral initiative and 
energy”. 

If he could, Professor Ward would gladly escape 
from theology altogether, if we may judge from 
his impatience with the subject, and his lack of 
familiarity with its present development. Enough 
for him to set up a Deity who backs the ethical 
crusader. In this temper Ward seems most annoyed 
by the conflicting situation in current thought, and 
strikes right and left at those who, in his judgment, 
place obstacles in the path of an ethical religion 
which ought to be on its way. Why all this need- 
less speculation? 

The magic of religion, which we still have in 
ritual and revival, for the higher and the lower 
ranges of culture and intelligence, is also to be 
found among those who keep up their dreary talk 
about God. It is another way of escape from re- 
sponsibility, and preachers can go on rhapsodiz- 
ing to rich congregations without hurting their 
careers. 

There is something in this diatribe, but Ward 
does not know how to get at it. He is not a theolo- 
gian, and he underestimates the valid demand for 
a sound answer to the question which we ask in- 
sistently about everything we are called upon to do. 

We want to know, Why? 
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Leaders in the churches are diminishing their — 


emphasis on the idea of God as our principle of 
action, our reason for our doing work for social re- 
demption. They are saying (when they can do so 
with impunity) that there is no divine sanction 
in the nature of the universe and the Power behind 
it for all these things that we seek to achieve in the 
social order. 

Our work is an experiment, and it finds its sanc- 
tion in itself. Individual morals as well as social 
ethics are derived not from a Mount of Law, where 
God spoke, but from the experience of the race, with 
its long and halting progress by the method of trial 
and error, or, as someone has said, trial and success. 

This is humanism in religion. 

Others, even among the most liberal leaders, say 
we must have a sanction, and we find it in God. 
This is theism. Just who or what God is, raises 
questions. Plainly, for Ward, God is less a Being 
already existent and pre-existent than he is a con- 
struct of man’s ethical desire for an infinite Justi- 
fier of all Ward’s works. God stands back of the 
man who strives for the improvement of the race. 

Man, that is, makes God an ethical Person or 
Power, in order not to glorify God but to employ 
him as a support and commender of what man 
does. “Theology will not connect man with an 
ethical God’, says Ward, “until it realizes that his 
need for a cosmic faith is subordinate to his need 
for true and right living.” 

That places Ward precisely. He belongs less to 
religion than he does to ethics. Action comes before 
faith, and moral results before contemplation of 
the object of worship. His book in its title is explicit 
with the same idea,—“Which Way Religion?” Not 
the “why” of religion, please note. The reformer 
wants to be on the march. For him there is nothing 
worth while unless something is doing. 

Throughout Ward’s career he has progressively 
grown in zealous impatience until he almost reaches 
contempt for the innermost springs of religion, as 
they have been taught by the churches. In this he 
has been mainly right, we believe, but his present 
state of mind shows he has gone too far, and has 
alienated his own nature from sources of power 
which he would really be the last to repudiate. 

Those springs of action, which we who count our- 
selves not ethical but spiritual want to understand, 
may not be found for modern men in a concept of 
God in the traditional sense of One reigning in 
omniscience and omnipotence from all eternity. But 
nevertheless we will not be satisfied until the ulti- 
mate imperatives are found somewhere. We rise up 
and we sit down, always asking, with respect to 
what we do and shall do, “Why?” 

With Ward many persons will say that the answer 
lies on the manward side. That is, we have these 
things because they serve the well-being of men. 
There will be general agreement with his revolt from 
the theology of Barth, which our readers know is the 
present thought of the extreme-right Christians. 
The Barthian tells us with the authority of an ab- 
solute revelation that “there is no way from man 
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to God but only a way from God to man”. Of course, | 


for Ward this is worse than ridiculous. It is dead- 
ening to all human effort. Man does nothing, every- 
thing is done to him and for him. On the other 
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hand, “the humanist tells us”, according to Ward, 
“there.is no way from God to man because there 
is no God, but only an indifferent cosmic energy”. 
If this were true, and it is not true, we should still 
have man and all that the ages of his ethical and 
social striving have wrought,—an accumulation of 
good which is so vast, as even Ward would admit, 
that one contemplating it is exalted into an ecstasy 
of gratification and kindled with new enthusiasm 
to learn and to do what is best for the next step 
forward. 

But what concerns us here is Ward’s almost ruth- 
less and quite ill-informed attack on the humanist 
position, which nearly all of our theistic friends 
would say is, as a matter of fact, a fairer religious 
position than the stark denial of God or of any- 
thing else. 

None of the humanists whom we know in the 
churches says anything dogmatically and negatively 
against either God or the cosmos. They say that 
humanity has within its bosom the religious quali- 
ties (traditionally imputed to God as their author ) 
which are requisite for ethical labors in the ad- 
vancement of the social order. The “whence” of 
these qualities is less important for the humanists 
than the “whither” of them. But they do not deny 
God. 


To accuse the humanists of indifference to human - 


need, suffering, and injustice, as though they were 
impotent and the world was set against them, is 
to descend from the high plane of the ethicist and 
scholar, which Ward is, to what it seems to us is 
a slough of perplexity due to his inability to think 
in theological or philosophical terms. The only 
reason the humanists exist is their belief they can 
do all good that has ever been expected of God. 

Ward knows the right thing to do, he is a brave 
and prophetic leader, his reforming zeal is shot 
through with a religious passion which he carries 
over from his Methodistic background and train- 
ing; but he does not know, as reformers generally 
do not know, that there must be a reason and a 
reasoning about these ethical programs, deeply 
rooted in a metaphysic. 

The fact to-day is we,—that is, a multitude of 
thoughtful men and women,—are not content with 
what we are told God is like. Neither is Ward. But 
while we wait for an answer, if there is an answer, 
we go forward with what we do know and what 
is our possession, and strive with all our soul and 
mind for a heavenly order and a better world. 

More than this we do. We think out a metaphysic 
based upon these realities that we have in our own 
beings, and great is our faith for even greater 
works than have ever been accomplished in the 
long ages of religion. 

We agree with Ward, religion has been largely 
magical and superstitious, and not least of all, 
again we agree, has its magic gone over to an 
utterly idolatrous idea of God still prevailing in 
Christendom. “Which Way Religion?’ Let it be 
first a way into the heart and meaning of religion 
itself, and then a way out into the world with such 


action as the time requires for the complete justice: 
of mankind. © 
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Some Ministers Are 


RE MINISTERS “dull, dogmatic, smug, com- 
monplace, egotistical, and old-womanish”? 
Some of them are, and others are just the opposite. 
How do the former get that way? The Editor of 
The Churchman lets an anonymous layman tell a 
long story of a recent Sunday when he went to 
church. This is the picture he makes of the parson: 
He mounted the pulpit—a tall, spare, middle-aged man, rather 
bookish looking. He read a longish verse from Revelations. He 
was going to preach on the problem of being a preacher. He 
didn’t intend it as a criticism, but he didn’t think people real- 
ized how hard it was for a preacher to preach Sunday after Sun- 
day. Not that words were lacking, he explained, but the preacher 
didn’t read the Bible as other men; he had to read it and 
preach about it as a professional. He had to speak for the 
church as well as himself. He told what he had counseled two 
young ministers whom he had installed in their first pastorates 
during the week. He said he didn’t think candidates for the 
ministry should be asked to tell their spiritual experience be- 
fore the Presbytery. He said that—well, now, I have forgotten 
what he said, if I ever heard. I wasn’t interested in what he 
said, or how he said it. I wondered if he had ever read Over- 
street’s “Influencing Human Behavior’, and his advice about 
capturing attention, arousing interest, and making ideas stick. 
A hymn aroused me from a state of polite coma. I hadn’t 
heard a word about divine interest in human affairs or apply- 
ing spiritual principles to human relationships. If there is evil 
or injustice in the world it must be a secret. He did say that 
preachers ought to be interested in politics, but apparently 
in about the same way they are in astronomy. I didn’t hear of 
any progress in the direction of peace, or of any need of root- 
ing corruption out of public life. 

It seemed good ‘to get out in the sunshine again. 

What this layman expects of a minister is reason- 
able enough and not unfamiliar. He should be a 
teacher of religion applied to the life of his com- 
munity; a preacher of the. Gospel to “poor devils 
like me” so that one could have something to live 
by as well as die by; a worker in social welfare; a 
man among men whom they called “Mr. Smith” 
and not “Bill”; and so forth. The sum of it makes 
us wonder how any man could have much more 
than a fuzzy mind on Sunday morning after all the 


things he is expected to do and be. 


A Great American 


EADING THE BRIMMING PRAISE to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes on his ninetieth birthday, we 
find that old standby in the lexicon of tribute- 
makers. “Justice Holmes has been a great judge”, 
says The Nation, “because he was first a quietly 
great man’. Usually the saying runs that one is 
“oreat” in one’s particular field of labor because 
one is “greater” as a man. The meaning is not al- 
ways clear, even when they try to explain it, be- 
cause, as in the present instance, the platitude is 
followed by a heaping generality. 
In the case of Justice Holmes we are told he is 
a great man because he is “filled with an irrepres- 
sible intellectual zest and unflagging enthusiasm 
for life’. There are thousands of men neither 
great nor near-great who meet these conditions. 
Further on, The Nation says the things. Jus- 
tice Holmes with all these broadly sentimental 
gifts has another, three others, in fact: He has be- 
lieved in freedom of thought, in social experiment, 
and has couched his conviction in pellucid English. 
That is what makes him great. “Wise, strong, fear- 
less American” ! : 
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A Loss 


We live in a world of change. Whether we like it or not, existence 
spells incessant variations. Life, in no small measure, involves adjustment 
to the gains and losses the days bring with them. To many of us the pass- 
ing of The New York World brings a sense of personal bereavement. Those 
who have read this paper regularly feel that by its vanishing from the 
field of metropolitan journalism we have been deprived of a genuine means 
of enlightenment and inspiration. The place of such a newspaper will be 
impossible to fill. For, though it was not lacking in defeets, The World 
was a great liberalizing influence. Its editorials have been unsurpassed 
by any other American journal. Its foreign news has been ample and 
illuminating. Equally valuable has been its dramatic criticisms and book 
reviews. We shall miss the clever fooling of Franklin P. Adams in his 
conduct of his column, The Conning Tower. Other special departments have 
attained an exceptionally high average. Even the Cross Word Puzzles have 
been among the best published! That such a paper as 7'he World was un- 
able to command a sufficient number of subscribers, is a sad commentary 


on our civilization. Where shall we look for its successor? 


One Woman’s Memory 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 

Tun SECOND TWENTY YHARS AT HULL-HOUSR. 
By Jane Addams. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.00. 

Anything which Miss Addams writes is 
of the first importance. Her Twenty Years 
at Hull-House marked an epoch in the 
field of American social work. The pres- 
ent book is of even greater significance 
Work for individuals in a city neighbor- 
hood has widened to reach the interests 
of men and women in the farthest cor- 
ners of the globe; and Miss Addams rightly 
emphasizes in her sub-title that this is 
“a record of a growing world conscious- 
ness’. We have had in recent years a 
number of books which attempt to analyze 
our time; but there is nowhere in exist- 
ence any more clear-cut analysis of the 
last twenty years than the following 
paragraph : 

“The period easily divides into two dec- 
ades, the first of which subdivides into 
five years of peace and five years of war. 
The second decade is continuously filled 
with the effect of the gregarious panic, 
which inevitably follows war and the ru- 
mors of its attendant revolutions.” The 
five years preceding the war were marked 
in this country, as they were the world 
over, by a spirit of hopefulness and ar- 
dent crusading for social justice and po- 
litical integrity. This period Miss Addams 
covers in her second chapter under the 
title, Social Service and the Progressive 
Party. The fourth chapter describes the 
growing movement for political equality 
for women, again not confined to America. 
Miss Addams’ own contacts were world- 
wide. We get throughout a vision of the 
solidarity of women the world over. One 
of the most hopeful aspects of this twenty 
years’ record is not only that women have 
succeeded in their efforts for political 
equality, but that, on the whole, they have 
demonstrated an understanding of basic 
human problems, the most important of 
which are those concernéd with interna- 
tional understanding. The opposition of 
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women to war is, as Miss Addams says, 
because the “inevitable consequences of 
war militate against the agelong effort 
of women’, to provide a satisfactory home 
life for their children. The ten years fol- 
lowing the war have been years of dis- 
illusion in which free thought has been in- 
hibited on all sides, and no person in the 
United States has been more concerned 
to remove these inhibitions to freedom 
than the head resident of MHull-House. 
These inhibitions are well described in a 
chapter which covers the campaigns of the 
American Legion, the D. A. R. and other 
groups, to prevent the growth of inter- 
national understanding and to throw us 
back into the older world of militant 
nationalism. 

From the vantage point of Hull-House, 
all sorts of problems and situations are 
seen to advantage. The difficulties which 
youth faces in the new world are well ana- 
lyzed in the chapter on Contrasts in a 
Post-War Generation. Miss Addams sees 
the faults of the cynical younger genera- 
tion as well as its virtues. On the whole 
she is optimistic, although she feels that 
the neglect on the part of the younger 
generation to co-operate with its elders 
is fraught with possibilities for harm. 
Miss Addams still believes that, for the 
people in her neighborhood at least, pro- 
hibition has been a good thing; although 
she is not blind to the fact that boot- 
legging and law-breaking have also fol- 
lowed in the wake of “the noble experi- 
ment”. Quite naturally, she is interested 
in our efforts to restrict immigration; and 
although she does not approve of all the 
legislation that has been passed, and has 
many criticisms of the way in which the 
laws have been administered, she cannot 
but admit that it is only under restriction 
that some of the very beneficial develop- 
ments of the last few years in industry, 
particularly the plan of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, could have developed. 
What she fears is too rigid and too dras- 
tic attempts to enforce uniformity. She 
is jealous: to conserve the contributions 
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of the varying races who make up this 
America of ours. 

Another chapter deals with the efforts 
being made to humanize justice. The au- 
thor believes there is, on the whole, even 
with glaring exceptions, every reason for 
hope. The evolution of the Juvenile Court 
and the Domestic Relations Court, and © 
even the Permanent Court of Justice at 
the Hague, in Miss Addams’ words, “are 
not so unlike if we take the point of 
view of mankind’s long spiritual struggle 
to maintain and purify the reign of jus- 
tice in the world, with the obligation laid 
upon each generation to find the means 
by which justice may be extended into 
new fields”. Settlements from the very 
beginning have been interested in educa- 
tion and recreation; in fact, they have 
made little distinction between the two. 
Perhaps that is their one great contri- 
bution to educational technique. The use 
to which the drama and the plastic arts 
have been put makes a story thrilling 
and delightful. The same might be said 
of the final chapter, which points out the 
value of the current event in educational 
technique. Ideas and ideals remain dor- 
mant in the public mind for years until 
finally some specific occurrence, such as 
the famous Dayton Trial, brings them 
into public opinion. The development of 
the Labor Party in England is another 
instance where the current event, like an 
electric current, makes something which 
has been merely academic live in the 
publie mind. 

Throughout the book all discussions of 
abstract ideas, principles and_ historical 
developments are brought to life through 
the personal contacts and experiences at 
Hull-House, particularly those of its head 
resident wherever she may haye been. 
This personal touch is perhaps more evi- 
dent in the chapter on the “Devil Baby” 
than elsewhere; but it is to be found on 
every page of the book. The phrase “a 
human document” is often used where it 
does not belong, but Miss Addams has 
presented America and the world with 
a human document of unsurpassing inter- 
est, one which should stimulate thought 
wherever it is read. A few years ago the 
reviewer had the privilege of hearing 
Miss Addams introduced by Lord Robert 
Cecil in Europe as America’s foremost 
citizen and the outstanding woman of the 
world. In The Second Twenty Years at 
Hull-House we have the personal record 
of the reactions which the most momen- 
tous decades of history have had on the 
life and thought of a leader, a record 
which no man or woman interested in 


the welfare of his fellow ean afford to 
neglect. 


An Easter Pageant 

THe TRIUMPH OF THE DEFEATED: AN BASTER 
PAGEANT. By Fred Eastman. New York: Sam- 
uel French. Paper; thirty-five cents. 

To directors of church schools who are 
looking for a pageant suitable for pres- 
entation on Easter Sunday, yet in keep- 
ing with the beliefs of liberal Christian- 
ity, we have no hesitation in recommend. 
ing this one. The author, who is Profes- 
sor of Religious Literature and Drama on 
the faculty of the Chicago Theological 
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Seminary, has sought to provide a serv- 
ice which shall combine dignity with 
Deauty, and at the same time “portray 
the deeper meanings of Easter in such 
a way as to give new confidence and 
eourage to the present generation’. The 
result is a unique blending of allegory 
with historical and religious truth which 
is worthy of wide circulation. We predict 
that as soon as it becomes known that 
such a pageant is available, it will be 
generally used by the more progressive 
churches. A.R. H. 


A Challenge 


Tue URGE OF THE UNRATIONAL IN RELIGION. 
By William Mullendore. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Oo, $1.50. 

The author says he “speaks out of an 
experience of both pulpit and pew”. He 
also says that his connection is with the 
Disciples communion. He is evidently a 
modern mind, free from dogma and the- 
ological prejudice, searching for a reli- 
gious faith both reasonable and spiritual. 
His thesis is that the urge of the unra- 
tional in religion is the power that has 
moved men in the past, that it is still a 
power with great numbers to-day. He 
finds that “in almost every other field ex- 
cept that of religion, the mind of the av- 
erage intelligence reacts unfavorably to- 
ward the unrational”’. But in religion, 
there is a favorable reaction. He tells 
of lawyer friends, keen minds and bal- 
‘anced in judgment, who feel instinctively 
that certain stories in the Bible have 
great religious value when accepted as 
miracles, none at all if explained away,— 
like the story of Israel crossing the Red 
_ Sea, which one lawyer friend declared was 
the greatest miracle in the Bible except the 
resurrection. Many instances of this fa- 
vorable reaction to the unrational or sup- 
ernatural are cited. Along with this, he 
notes a disillusionment concerning liber- 
alism. Many modernists have found that, 
when Christianity has been divested of 
the unrational, it has lost the power, 
“either to satisfy the heart or do its 
work”. He finds the same thing true of 
liberal Judaism. Yet he is sure that “the 
way out is straight ahead’. “There are 
plenty of men who can speak to the 
crowds”, he says; but “all truth has been 
held by the minority at one time’. The 
problem he sets before us is to find a “new 
unrational in religion’, or rather “a new 
mystery” which science and philosophy 
may support and which shall have as 
great a power as the old discredited un- 
rational to convince and move the wills of 


men. A big challenge. Who has the 
answer? une 8; 
Radical Religion 
A Free PunpPir In AcTIon. Edited by 


_ Glarence R. Skinner. New York: The Mac- 
_ millan Company. $2.50. 

_ For ten years now, the Community 
_ Chureh of Boston has been in existence. 
During that time, its activities have 
_ widened, its sphere of influence has 
_Steadily increased, until it is now an in- 
stitution, firmly established, counting its 
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ing its services in a small hall, with 
meagre audiences, it has progressed until 
the present when, every Sunday, Sym- 
phony Hall is crowded to capacity. From 
the beginning this congregation of progres- 
sives has, in its Sunday services, followed 
a single method. Upon its platform have 
appeared a succession of leaders of lib- 
eral thought, their discourses being fol- 
lowed, in each case, by a period of free 
discussion from the floor. Thus it has 
been a church and forum combined. Some 
of the most notable of these sermon-lec- 
tures together with the discussions they 
inspired have now been gathered be- 
tween the covers of a single volume. They 
constitute reading of a high order. Deal- 
ing with a variety of topies of varied in- 
terest, religious, political, philosophic, 
scientific, humanitarian, presented by men 
who are acknowledged authorities in their 
line, they are informative, stimulating, 
inspiring. Yet some of the most interest- 
ing of the book’s contents will be found 
in the debates of the discussion period. 
In every case the topics are handled with- 
out gloves. To all persons who are genu- 
inely open-minded, we heartly commend 
this book. The hide-bound conservative 
would better leave it alone. A.R. H. 


Origins of Drama 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA, 
By R. H. U. Bloor, B.A. Essex Hall Lecture for 
1928. Boston: The Beacon Press. $1.10. 


The specific subject of this brief lecture 
is the Religious Drama of the Middle 
Ages. In the drama of this period we find, 
to be sure, “ecclesiastical and theological 
elements in all their strength and energy. 
But we shall see another element intrud- 
ing—human nature, finding its expression 
in dramatic form, working within a con- 
vention, and producing most interesting 
results.” The author discusses the evolu- 
tion of drama “out of erude ritual dances 
in honor of vegetation gods”, the decay 
of the theater under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, the revival of drama ‘in the very 
bosom of the Church’. Religious drama 
in the Middle Ages grew out of the cycle 
of the Christian year, the festivals of the 
church, primarily from the Easter ritual. 
‘During the fourteenth century Religious 
Drama ‘came on the road.’” The common 
folk took part in these dramas—‘“‘the Mil- 
ler; the Sailor back from a voyage; the 
Cook, a little husky from the Southwart 
ialehouse ... the Squire, in his smart clothes 

. and, of course the Reeve, for he was 
a carpenter, and had he not had a hand 
in making the Ark for the scene of Noah’s 
Flood?” The modern theater r eflects 
modern life, “a machine-made and stand- 
ardized thing. And everywhere are those 
who are beating against the bars of same- 
ness and convention.” This little book 
makes interesting and informative reading. 

W.S. 5S. 


A Study of Indecision 


Festivay. By Struthers Burt. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Struthers Burt’s latest novel leaves us 
with impressions* somewhat confused. 
There is much in it to commend. The style 
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is polished, colorful, imaginative. Some of 
the word-pictures are genuinely impres- 
sive, notably that with which the story 
opens, describing the hero’s walk up Lo- 
cust Street, in Philadelphia, on a late 
spring afternoon. The narrative moves 
steadily. The plot, what there is of it, is 
coherent. The characters are alive. There 
is much pointed comment upon human 
nature and modern civilization. But the 
book is overlong. The number of pages 
could have been reduced one-third with 
profit. The people, though vividly por- 
trayed, are unattractive. There is not a 
single unselfish motive among the lot. The 
most successful of them, we think, is the 
daughter, married to an Italian nobleman, 
who only awakens to real life after her 
husband has committed suicide and the 
man she loves has been nearly done to 
death. She is typical of indecisive Ameri- 
can young womanhood, having everything, 
and not knowing just what it wants. The 
relation between father and daughter is 
ably handled; but her father, who is the 
hero of the story, is anything but heroic. 
The novel, in substance, is a study of 
indecision. Dorn Griffiths, having amassed 
a fortune, retires from business at fifty, 
and through almost four hundred pages 
drifts aimlessly, the prey of a throng of 
confused impulses and dreams, without 
arriving at any definite goal. His mental 
and spiritual meanderings reflect, in a 
measure, the weakness and futility of mid- 
dle age. Yet even this point is not clearly 
brought out. With all its good points, this 
novel is vague, baffling, depressing. Did 
the author have in mind the truth that 
life without clear vision and the spirit 
of self-sacrifice is foredoomed to failure? 
If he did, he has certainly failed to make 
it plain. A, R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


CHRISTIANITY, PAST AND 
Charles Guignebert. New York: 
lan Company, $4.50. 

A new edition of a work first pttblished 
in 1927, and reviewed in these columns at 
that time. 


PRESENT. By 
The Macmil- 


THirty Ypars’ War ror Wrtp Lire. By 
William P. Hornaday. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The story of the struggle to prevent the 
entire destruction of wild creatures in the 
United States is told here by the director 
of the New York Zoological Park who is 
largely responsible for the measurable 
success of the struggle. The book abounds 
in illustrations, and the record of the 
establishment of bird sanctuaries and 
the passage of game laws is that of at 
least partial success. E. F. 


SELECTIONS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKING. Compiled 
by Leslie C. Procter and Gladys Trueblood 
Stroop. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

Prose and verse in short, five-minute 
portions. “To encourage better citizenship, 
pride in America, and love of country.” 
TInnocuous, but lacking in any sense of 
world-citizenship. The parody rather too 
much in evidence, But some good material, 

E. F. 
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Why? 
To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Raymond H. Palmer has put his finger 
on the weak point in our denominational 
economy, in his article, January 29. It 
is not the insufficiency of our faith or 
the ineffectiveness of our organization. It 
is our abandonment of the old-fashioned 
virtue of Church-going. With a few notable 
exceptions Unitarian congregations are 
small. In some churehes the familiar 
phrase “where two or three are gathered 
together” savors of exaggeration, and the 
most appropriate hymn is the one with 
the line, “The Seekers of the Light are 
one.” 

A generation ago Unitarian Churches 
were reasonably well attended. Unitarian- 
ism in America did not come into being 
through a process of gradual growth. It 
sprang, full-orbed, from the brow of New 
England Congregationalism and for a time 
retained church-going among its inherited 
virtues. That primitive Unitarian stock 
has not reproduced itself. The majority 
of our present-day Unitarians are “come- 
outers” from other denominations. They 
haye emancipated themselves from the old 
theology and after a brief experience in 
their new church home they emancipate 
themselves from church attendance. Ex- 
ample is contagious. They feel that their 
whole duty is done when they have placed 
their names upon the chureh book and 
subscribed a modest sum for its support. 
Sunday morning finds them at home lis- 
tening to the radio, or at the club enjoy- 
ing a round of golf, or at the office “at- 
tending” to mail that could be attended 
to just as well on Monday. Consequently 
other would-be Unitarians are repelled by 
their example. They remain where they 
are and constitute the liberal wing of 
orthodoxy. If Unitarianism, they ask, is 
the coming religion, why are Unitarian 
churches fewer than they were a genera- 
tion ago? And why have Unitarian contri- 
butions for missionary purposes remained 
stationary? One cannot blame them for 
dreading the advance of liberalism if it 
is to be characterized by depleted congre- 
gations and churches with closed doors. 
They prefer the zeal which is hostile to 
the light to the seeming enlightenment 
which paralyzes the will. What we need, 
as Mr. Palmer suggests, is not a campaign 
for money or for men but a campaign for 
the revival of this good old-fashioned 
habit of chureh-going. 

Au6ustus P. Reccorp. 

Derroit, MicH. 


Not Just “Sentiment” 
To the Editor of Tur CurIsTIAN REGISTER :— 


It is with the greatest regret that I 
read the decision to give up the Children’s 
Page in THe RecistTer. It isn't just “senti- 
ment”, either. My children are two girls 
and a boy now 16, 14 and 13. They have 
read the stories and other articles with 
pleasure and, I believe, much profit for 
years, and so have their friends. More 
than once I have seen a group seated 


round on the floor near the shelf where 
back numbers are stacked, each absorbed 
in a number, and they are often on loan, 
sometimes in a Catholic family. They lo 
“read other things’ too, but the children 
never neglect THE REGISTER. There was 
much disappointment when the last Rre- 
ISTER arrived. But it is not only because 
I think the “page” has meant so much to 
the children,—and to us older ones, too, 
who are but children of an older growth, 
—that I hate to see it given up, but also 
because its presence introduced THE REe- 
ister to the children, and, as they have 
grown older, they have not stopped with 
the Children’s Page but have read other 
things also. Is the decision irrevocable? 
I hope not. 
HELEN S. HUNTER. 


West Roxgpury, MASs. 


“Her Own Business” 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


There are many of us who are deeply 
interested in the life of the minister’s 
wife, and I have read and reread the two 
recent articles on this subject in THE 
ReGister. It seems to me that Mrs. Fenn. 
in her admirable statement of the unusual 
opportunities of a minister’s wife, misses 
the particular point aimed at by Dr. 
Savage when he says that “the life of a 
minister’s wife like that of any woman, 
should be her own business, not the busi- 
ness of the people of the parish”. This is 
not a question of her privileges, but of 
her privacies. 

In considering the life of any married 
woman we seldom try to dissociate it 
from the life of her husband and family, 
and I think no one would wish to begin 
with a minister’s home, in which, as Mrs. 
Fenn says, the points of contact are more 
constant and of greater mutual interest 
than in any other profession. Living her 
own life, for a minister’s wife, seldom 
means ignoring her husband’s work. 

In these days, certainly in our Fellow- 
ship, few undue burdens of office-holding 
and work in the parish are expected of a 
minister’s wife. But is it not possible that 
the people of the parish sometimes make 
“the life of a minister’s wife their business 
in other ways? Was there ever a minister’s 
wife whose expenditure of the family in- 
come was not criticized? Or the amount 
she presumably spends for clothing? Or 
how she feeds her family, especially the 
minister? Or how she trains or does not 
train her children? Or how much or little 
she goes out? Or how she plans her work? 
And many other matters so intimate that 
it would seem that they should be “her 
own business” and not the business of the 
parish. This critical oversight of a min- 
ister’s wife is too often based upon guess- 
work, or by drawing a conclusion from a 
single instance. To say that it has always 
existed and is not a matter of reason, 
seems to me beside the point. I am sure 
it is on the decline, and I would hasten 
the day when ministers’ wives may pro- 
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ceed about their personal affairs as freely 
as other wives. 
BEATRICE SLOCOMBE. 
(Mrs. E. M. Slocombe) 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 


A Seminal Book 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Perhaps I am anticipating an able book 
review in your columns; but I would like 
to convey my own intense gratitude by 
urging a new book upon the attention of 
feilow-ministers and other students. It 
was first brought to my own notice by a 
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very appreciative review by John Haynes 


Holmes in a New York paper; but it 
seems to have received inadequate atten- 
tion since it was published in October 
1930. It is “Belief Unbound—A Promethean 
Religion for the Modern Mind’, by Wil- 
liam Pepperell Montague, Professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University. It con- 
tains less than one hundred pages; the 
price is $1.50; and it is published by the 
Yale University Press. The purpose of the 
book is indicated by these words from the 
first page: “And for perhaps the first time — 
in history we are confronted with the 
prospect of a complete secularization of 
the opinions, the practices, and the emo- 
tions of mankind. There are of course 
many forces operating against this ten- 
dency. Not only are there the various 
flare-ups of Fundamentalism and militant 
orthodoxy of all kinds, but there are the 
still more numerous compromises of 
Modernism. These latter range all the way 
from the mildly rationalized forms of 
Broad Church Episcopalianism through 
traditional Unitarianism to the faintly 
devout Naturalism of those who would 
reduce Divinity to whatever factors of the — 
environment are conducive to the good 
life. I cannot but feel, however, that in 
most of these compromises the gains in — 
reasonableness and scientific plausibility — 
hardly compensate for the loss in emo-— 
tional intensity. Religion as the experi-— 
ence of the supernatural is an all-or-none — 
kind of thing. To try for a_ genteel 
modicum of it is like hitting soft. There 
is, it seems to me, a quite different way 
of meeting the situation, a way that in 
volves a revolutionary reorientation 


a revolution the decline of religion may 
be checked and the idea of God be given 
a new and more secure place in the live 
of men.” The author, although his s 
is brief, does not fall short of the promise 
thus implied. One may disagree with him; 
but the disagreement is not dull; it is a 
spark struck in the reader’s mind. The 
book is seminal. I think it will give som 
of us what we have long been lookin 

for—the core of a theology of vital hetero- 
doxy; and it will lead us beyond pe- 
lessly conflicting points of view to a ne 

point of view. I feel a little presump 
tuous to make my own opinion a con 
mendation; but I am sure that many 
others will agree that the book is 


¥ 


important. ‘ j 


Vivian T. PoMEROY. 
MILTON, MAss. - 
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fXROUPS of students representing a 

dozen New England colleges alighted 
from automobiles and omnibuses at inter- 
yals during the early afternoon of Satur- 
day, February 28, at the historic gate of 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, South Sudbury, 
Mass., to attend the fourth annual Inter- 
collegiate Conference for New England. 

Rey. Everett M. Baker of Providence, 
R.1., greeted an audience of sixty. He ex- 
plained that the purpose of the conference 
was to provoke thought and discussion, 
particularly on maladjustments in modern 
life, the conference theme. Dr. A. Warren 
Stearns, Dean of Tufts Medical School 
and Commissioner of Correction for 
Massachusetts, spoke on “Social and 
Mental Maladjustment”. Dr. Stearns out- 
lined the life of a hypothetically normal 
individual. From infancy to old age the 
traits were pointed out that man has in 
eommon with animals, for instance, the 
training of a child by praise-blame, re- 
ward-punishment methods; and the traits 
that appear as the results of social order, 
for instance, conventional fashions and 
eustoms created by public opinion which 
direct the course of man’s life. He cate- 
gorized nine types of non-conformity to 
social order, for example, children of ex- 
cessively large families whose early train- 
ing had been neglected and the so-called 
problem-children, the feeble-minded, those 
suffering from mental diseases, “peculiar” 
people possessed of physical-or mental 
monstrosities, the physically ill, the aged, 
for whom present social conditions permit 
little personal attention as compared to 
the honor and attention which the aged 
have received in the past, the drug and 
aleohol addicts, and the people who are 
misfits because of environmental reactions, 
such as immigrants with their character- 
istic habits and tendencies, or city urchins 
whose gang life has warped their 
normality. 

Dr. Stearns emphasized again the im- 
portance of the scientific approach to an 
understanding of social and mental mal- 
adjustments. Whatever legal steps must 
be taken in the correction of situations 
arising from such disorders,—imprison- 
ment or any other penalty, should be done 
not with passion but with a desire to find 
the right answer to a scientific problem. 


Tt was interesting to note that the dis-, 


eussion and questions which followed were 
largely in search of constructive sugges- 
tions. What should be done about prison 
conditions, about mature people “enjoy- 
ing’ poor health or dramatic hysterias, 
about people whose physical and mental 
disorders arise from external conditions 
such as unemployment? 

Leonard W. Cronkhite, trustee of the 
Peace Foundation and director of 
League of Nations’ Association, spoke 
“International Maladjustments”’. His 
thesis was that our ideals of civili- 
go down unless they spring from an 
tional understanding that we are 


students at Henry Ford’s Wayside Inn 


Hear About Making Their World Fit 


Communism differs from capitalism only in 


CAROLINE DRISKO 


fundamentally one world. He defined na- 
tionalism as a struggling for independ- 
ence because of fear. The recent business 
depression thus appears as a blessing in 
disguise, because it teaches that actions 
and reactions in the social and economic 
world are international. Unemployment is 
universal; mass production, America’s 
gift, tends to raise standards of living and 
yet leaves us with a tremendous over- 
supply of commodities. Therefore we take 
a great interest in the living conditions 
of others and make efforts to sell our 
stock of bath-tubs to the Indians and our 
safety razors to the Russians! 

War being not a polite misfortune but 
the outward savage expression of inter- 
national maladjustment, Mr. Cronkhite 
recognized as the greatest international 
question this: Shall there be peace? He 
answered the question with two conclu- 
sions of the realists or the “cusses”, and 
two conclusions of the idealists or “fools”. 
The realists’ conclusions are (1) Human 
nature being what it is, war is inevitable. 
We must humanize it by forbidding poison 
gasses, ete.; (2) If all official arms are 
done away with, mutual extermination 
will be done away with. Let us begin with 
the obsolete types of armament. The 
idealists’ conclusions are (1) Civil se- 
curity was not always as secure as it is 
to-day. That seems to indicate that it is 
built on other than mechanical things; 
(2) Let us depend upon pacts or agree- 
ments that insure mutual understanding. 

We have done more in the last three 
decades than ever before in the way of 
tackling international problems, was the 
final note of hope emphasized by Mr. 
Cronkhite. The League, by which he 
meant any league of nations, is an in- 
evitably progressive step. The present 
League is man’s best guess so far. 

Sunday morning Henry S. Dennison, 
president of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Framingham, Mass., continued 
the general subject of maladjustments by 
discussing industrial and economic phases. 
The most general problem is the relation 
of capital to labor, with capital considered 
not as a dead matter but as a symbol of 
what management can do, even as a 
symbol of the human relationships pos- 
sible between management and labor. Mr. 
Dennison defined the unemployment situa- 
tion as a phase of the business cycle,— 
such an economic swing being the result 
of lack of adjustment. He substantiated 
Dr. Stearns’s belief that our attitude 
toward maladjustments should be one of 
objectivity and scientific understanding. 
Our individual ability to be constructive 
is less than our ability to objectify, how- 
ever; the enthusiasm of some of the eco- 
nomic geniuses and prophets he feels 
might better be turned to the accomplish- 
ment of small, perhaps grinding, but 
nevertheless constructive, tasks. 

In considering economic theories, Mr. 
Dennison suggested that the difference be- 


degree 


tween communism and capitalism is one 
of degree; that a communist economic 
structure plus a democratic political struc- 
ture presents an indisputably great prob- 
lem. Russia, in looking for a productiv- 
ity-per-man standard of living, finds a 
certain amount of driving necessary. Since 
any rate of productivity is autocratic, it 
means management which dictates to the 
populace, and not effort accumulated at 
random. Therefore we must modify our 
democratic impulse, much as a corpora- 
tion does, by laws and authority,—e.g., 
an executive board checked up by the 
governmental board or owners. Govern- 
ment control of economic affairs will mean 
changes in our ideas of the function and 
mechanism of a government. The simple 
structure of the Fathers is hardly fit to 
run the complex situation at hand, which 
has need of such organizations as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Discus- 
sion following Mr. Dennison’s address 
was relative to the disparity between the 
ideals and philosophy of democracy and 
the practical manifestations of it. 

Sunday afternoon the “conference dele- 
gates met for a service of spiritual ad- 
justment, conducted by Rey. Leslie T. 
Pennington of Braintree. Jn his sermon, 
Mr. Pennington considered the values of 
personality as the world’s most inspiring 
examples of what can be done to over- 
come the maladjustments to which every- 
one is subject. There are the people who 
make the best of good fortune, those who 
do the average thing with average fortune 
—what is expected of them, but the people 
who reveal the most of true saintliness 
are those who make much of adversity 
in such a way that the process gives in- 
spiration to everyone with whom, they 
come in contact. Adversity comes to all 
people at some time, in such a way as to 
make them realize that carrying out their 
ideals, adhering to their highest ambi- 
tions requires a spiritual force greater 
than any human being can possess by 
himself. 

Saturday night, the management of the 
inn very cordially invited the conference 
guests to join them in their regular eve- 
ning of old-fashioned dancing. At first the 
intercollegians were reticent, even chilly, 
at the thought of partaking in anything 
quite so unfamiliar. However, in the 
course of two hours, under the persuasive 
notes of gavottes and polkas played by a 
trio of ladies employed by the inn, the 
entire delegation of forty-odd students 
were doing the “heel, toe, and one-two- 
three’ with dancers hailing from the inn, 
the Little Red Schoolhouse, Sudbury, and 
surrounding towns. Sunday, expeditions 
were made to the stagecoach and to the 
old grist mill, a mile away. Miss DeMille, 
an inn hostess, conducted a trip through 
the various rooms of the building, telling 
the delegates many amusing anecdotes of 
historical and contemporary visitors there. 

Delegates, committee and speakers were 
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of the unanimous opinion that the gener- 
osity of Henry Ford, which was mani- 
fested by the dispensation allowing use 
of the inn on Sunday and by other deeply 
appreciated kindnesses, and the _ hospi- 
tableness of the inn staff, were a chief 
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factor in the success of the conference. 
The kindness of Marlboro hosts and 
hostesses who housed the delegates over 
Saturday night equally helped to make 
the conference memorable as a unique and 
estimable week-end. 


Spread Unitarian Gospel With Vigor 
And Originality in Eugene, Ore. 


EUGENE, ORE. 


S PART of an unusually vigorous and 

distinctive program for presenting the 
Unitarian idea to the community, the 
Unitarian Church has had. published in 
the local press a notable “pronouncement” 
of its religious principles and its position 
in regard to “the vital issues of the day”. 
It has also had the statement printed in 
pamphlet form for general distribution 
in Eugene and neighboring communities. 
The pronouncement states the conviction 
that a much needed universal religion is 
now making its appearance throughout the 
world, defines this religion and sets forth 
the political, social and moral philosophy 
that develops from it. 

Other elements in the program are an 
extension department which organizes 
branch Unitarian clubs in communities 
within a radius of thirty or forty miles. 
a community forum preceding Sunday 
morning services, two weekly evening 
meetings one of which is devoted to the 
study of the Bible from the standpoint of 
modern scholarship, and radio broadcasts 
each Sunday afternoon by the minister of 
the church, Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith. 
The forum addresses have been given by 


leading thinkers of the locality, including 
eight members of the state university 
faculty. Among the subjects discussed’ 


have been “Humanism and Ethics’, “The 
Influence of Art on Morals and Religion”, 
“The Position of a Liberal Church in the 
Present Economie Crisis’, “A Criterion of 
Right and Wrong”, “The Attitude of Euro- 
pean Youth Towards the Possibility of An- 
other War’, “The Restatement and Re- 
organization of Religious Liberalism”, and 
“A Revaluation of the Jesuist Casuistry”. 
The forum meetings have been well at- 
tended and have helped increase the at- 
tendance at the chureh services following. 

“We believe that the unsettled political, 
social, and economic state of the world 
has its origin in the general unsettlement 
of mind concerning a fundamental philoso- 
phy of life and a standard of ethics’, the 
pronouncement begins, and continues: 
“The paramount need of the world is re- 
ligious unity. We believe that we are now 
passing through a period of transition and 
that the much-needed universal religion 
is making its appearance all over the 
world. We are cheered by the abundant 
evidence that the great religions of the 
world are throwing off the excrescences 
of cruel creeds which have divided man- 
kind and their trust in infallible books 
and magical rites and are finding the 
common and eternally true religion hid- 
den in all religions. 

“This one religion is a recognition (1) 
of the essential oneness of all mankind— 


one in origin, in true interest. and in des- 
tiny; (2) of the reality of spiritual and 
moral laws which enjoin love, justice, 
kindness and co-operation for the com- 
mon good; and (3) of a mystic spiritual 
quality, inherent in life itself, and find- 
ing its highest expression in human life— 
the Mother-Spirit of our spiritual natures 
and the earnest of the goal of evolution. 

‘To this religion we pledge our loyalty, 
and we will endeavor to do what we can 
to free our fellow-men from the evil in- 
fluence of terrorism and magic; for we see 
little hope of human progress while man- 
kind is divided into rival sectarian camps 
engaged in a selfish seramble to escape 
hell and win heaven. 

“This universal region proclaims uni- 
versal brotherhood and the criminal in- 
sanity and suicide of war. We therefore 
favor the entry of our government into 
the League of Nations and its acceptance 
of the World Court. 

“We are unqualified in our opposition 
to the exploitation of weaker and less 
fortunate nations. We sympathize with all 
peoples in their aspiration for fuller free- 
dom—with the people of the Philippines 
as well as with those of India. 

“We believe that we are approaching 
the end of civilization’s trust in brute 
force. We see it in the growing recogni- 
tion of the failure of our prohibition law, 
though we sympathize with the high hopes 
and aims of those who worked for its en- 
actient. The failure of foree and the in- 
compatibility of drunkenness in any high 
civilization emphasizes the necessity of a 


religion that inculeates a standard of 
personal morality that shall eliminate 


drunkenness, gluttony, and all other 
things that may interfere with the at- 
tainment of symmetry of body, mind, and 
spirit, and that shall inspire a new genera- 
tion with a sense of the honor and glory 
of an intelligently prepared and voluntary 
parenthood. 

“We advocate social preparedness—a 
preparedness of spirit that shall remove 
all war-attitudes and banish military 
training from our ptblie schools and col- 
leges, give a more intelligent and consci- 
entious participation in political life, and 
that will provide (until we have learned 
how to avoid periodic hard times in the 
midst of plenty) unemployment and old 
age pensions. 

“We believe that nothing good and per- 
manent in civilization can be produced 
from a wolf-like competition between na- 
lions and individuals, but, on the con- 
trary, only dire evil of which the world 
is now reaping a terrible erop. Our only 
hope of establishing a safe and perma- 
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nent civilization lies in fraternal 
eration based upon an ethical optimism 
—a faith in the essential morality of ou 
natures which makes it impossible for 
wrong to succeed or for right to fail.” 

At the annual meeting February 2, re 
ports showed that the church was never 
more prosperous and never so active as 
at present. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Moderator, N. B. Zane; recording 
clerk, Mrs. Sara Hoffman; financial clerk, 
Frank BE. Semon; treasurer, Mrs. Edna 
Cuppernoll; superintendent of chureh 
school, Mrs. Isabel Whitesmith. Trustees 
elected were Eric W. Allen, Vera Todd 
Crow, Chester M. Lawrence, David Mas- 
terton, Rose G. Osburn. Bessie E. Ter- 
penning, Charles Whytal, H. L. Wood- 
house, and N. B. Zane. The board for ex- 
tension work consists of M L. Handshuh, 
Robert E. Keefe, Donald M. Delong, H. 
L. Woodhouse, and P. E. Barrett. Mr. 
Whitesmith often addresses local civi¢e 
groups and is in frequent demand in neigh- 
boring communities where he speaks to 
large audiences 


San Francisco Church Holds 
Eighty-First Annual Meeting 


The First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco, Calif., held its eighty-first an- 
nual meeting February 3, following the 
annual dinner served by the women of the 
church. 

Reports from the following organisal 
tions showed good work done and an in- 
crease of interest on the part of the mem- 
bers: Society for Christian Work, Chan- 
ning Auxiliary, Men’s Club, Thursday Eye- 
ning Club, and the Starr King Society for 
young people. 

New features introduced into the church | 
school under the leadership of Neil B. 
Rawlinson include an emphasis on train 
ing in a service of worship each Sunday 
morning, and week-day classes in arts and 
crafts, dramatics, shop work, and gymna- 
sium. There is a fine troop of Boy Scouts, 
also a promising group of “Cubs” under 
Daryl B. Miller. 

The experiment is being tried of holding 
open house in the church every Wednesday 
evening to provide social opportunity for 
the number of young people who have be 
attracted to the church by Dr. C. S. § 
Dutton’s preaching. Various homes have 
been opened from time to time to ente 
tain these young people with gratifying 
results in deepened interest in the church 

Three trustees were elected for a 
term of three years: Morse Erskine, Ab- 
bot A. Hanks and Philip ©. Knapp. The 
trustees were authorized to enter into a 
contract to secure a new heating plant 
for the church. 

Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, was present and made a fev 
remarks. Dr, Dutton gave his annual mes- 
sage to the church, and the meeting close 
with a rising vote of thanks for the de 
voted services of the moderator, George 4 
Clough, for the past three years, *§ 
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Once It Was the Trinity, 


HAROLD P. 


W7HAT happens when Jew, Catholic 
3 and Protestant combine in an inten- 
sive week of religious emphasis on the 
campus of a large Middle Western uni- 
versity? What happens when theist and 
umanist combine in a Unitarian church 

gear into this unified program with a 
frankly humanist message? 

a The answer to these two questions is 

_) what many people at the University of 
_| Michigan are seeking to-day. The week 
| has just closed and the various special 
_. speakers have all departed. Were the re- 
sults of the many meetings worth the 
"efforts put forth and just how many more 
students will be in church the following 
| Sundays because of the emphasis of this 
week? 

More than a year and a half ago an 
- assistant minister in one of the churches 
suggested that a mission similar to those 
held at Cambridge University be tried at 
| Ann Arbor, the place where religion rated 
lower than at any other large university. 
The new President was consulted and 
expressed his interest, but the project got 
its real boost when the program of Sun- 
day convocations broke down. Here was a 
chance to do in a week of concentrated 
effort what the conyocations sought to 
do in a long-drawn-out fashion; viz., 
bring to the mind of the student the 
| claims which religion had upon him and 
| his world. It was agreed that each church 

_ should bring its own speaker and should 
be left free to map out its own program. 
All that the central committee would do 

would be to conduct the advertising and 

arrange interchurch meetings leading up 
to the week itself. 

Practically every Protestant group 
which has students enrolled in the Uni- 
versity looked to its Religious Education 
Board to send someone to the campus who 
knew something of student life. In some 
instances, the man who came was a stu- 
dent secretary, while in other cases he was 
aman of national reputation like J. Stitt 
Wilson or Fred B. Smith, or someone con- 
nected with a college. Each church had 
its own committee which circularized its 
respective constituents and agreed upon 
topics for the afternoon or evening meet- 
ings. Some churches had more than one 

' yisiting speaker and the Episcopal Church 
brought Bishop Remington from Oregon. 

Our church, realizing that each group 
would bring its outstanding liberal to the 

campus, felt that in order to make our 

MIhneetings distinctive, we would have to 
bring someone of the left wing in the Uni- 
_tarian Church. Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Dean 
of Abraham Lincoln Centre in Chicago, 
‘Ti, and a leader in the Humanist move- 
‘ment, was agreed upon by the local com- 
mittee, the national office of the Laymen’s 
gue and the American Unitarian As- 
ation. All three groups shared in the 
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The League sponsored, and co-operated 
vith, the project as one of its “institutes 
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~ Which Marshals the Orthodox in Defense 


Liberal Mission in Ann Arbor reveals new doctrinal battle-line 


MARLEY 


of liberal religion”. As soon as topics were 
agreed upon a program was printed, and 
a thousand copies of it were sent out in 
the mail. On the front was a statement by 
the minister which said: “We urge you 
to bring your critical faculties with you 
and join with us in the effort to re-think 
religion in terms of modern needs and in 
the light of present-day knowledge.” A 
statement from Dr. Reese stated that he 
would conduct a combination forum and 
mission, pointing out that there would be 
a free interplay of free minds. Nineteen 
University professors from as many de- 
partments signed a statement, beginning, 
“We believe that there is only one source 
of authority for any philosophy of life 
—validated human experience.” 

The meetings opened Sunday morning. 
February 22, at the regular chureh serv- 
ice with more than ninety in attendance, 
and continued until the following Sunday. 
Each eyening except Saturday there was 
a round table discussion in the library of 
the church with an average attendance of 
thirty. The Friday discussion was pre- 
ceded by a supper in the social hall of the 
chureh at which Dr. Augustus P. Reccord 
of Detroit, Mich., and Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
both spoke briefly. 

Although the majority of those who at- 
tended the meetings were members or 
friends of the church, many who came 
were strangers, and some of these asked 
to have their names placed on the mail- 
ing list of the church. It was felt, however, 
that the results of the meeting were not 
commensurate with the effort expended, 
and this view was shared by the other 
churehes. Of the sixteen hundred “non- 
preference” students in the University, 
five hundred were circularized with only 
slight results, and of the two hundred 
fifty faculty members who received the 
program with a form letter, not more 
than two or three responded. Evidently 
those who were in the habit of going to 
church went during Religious Emphasis 
Week and those who were not in the habit, 
didn’t. One thing is certain: There is an 
extreme apathy toward all kinds of or- 
ganized effort in religion. We regard this, 
however, as hopeful for the cause of the 
liberal church, for if this non-churched 
liberal is to be reached at all, it will be 
through the vital approach which a free 
church is able to make. 

Several students expressed themselves 
as pleased at the services visited in our 
church and one student said that he had 
grown ten years in the last few months. 
The greatest thing which the Reese meet- 
ings did for our church was to help build 
up a concept, which seems to be growing 
at last, that the Unitarian Church is a 
liberal church, and not just another place 
to go on Sunday. 

The outspoken humanist doctrine pre- 
sented by Dr. Reese and reported in the 
papers aroused some reaction. The speakers 
in the other churches, true to the tradi- 
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tion established by Henry Sloane Coffin, 
set out to condemn this false doctrine, 
Fred B. Smith of New York City, speak- 
ing at the Congregational Church, re- 
ferred disparagingly to those intellectuals 
who were attempting to get along without 
God. Dr. Frederick B. Fisher, minister 
of the Methodist Church and _ lately 
Bishop in India, preached a sermon at the 
close of the week on “Humanism”. In it, 
he defined his own position as that of a 
humanist, but a humanist with his eyes 
on God, which is the evangelistic human- 
ism of Lynn Harold Hough. 

Evidently, the opposition to humanism 
to-day on the part of the evangelical 
churches is not unlike that directed 
against Unitarianism in a former day. It 
appears that the old-time hatred which 
pious people felt toward those who lifted 
Jesus out of the Trinity is to-day being 
re-enacted by those who are afraid of 
people who refuse to use the name of God. 

Thus, although the campaign was a 
united effort, sectarian lines were surely 
drawn among the various churches and 
especially between all the churches and 
the Unitarian Church. This ostracizing 
will in the long run make for good. Some 
perennials have been set out; in the days 
to come we will gather fruit. 


Templeton Church’s 175th Year 


The report of the annual meeting of the 
First Parish Church in Templeton, Mass., 
showed the year 1930 to have been most 
successful. The 175th anniversary celebra- 
tion, August 38, which was attended by over 
700 people, was the outstanding event. 
During the year the vestibule of the 
church was redecorated and two meinorial 
tablets placed on its walls. A bronze tab- 
let in memory of those from the church 
who served in the World War was given 
by the parish. The second tablet, the gift 
of Mrs. Henry Kirke White, is a memorial 
to the ten ministers who have served the 
church since 1755. Another member of 
the parish, Mrs. Josephine C. Roundy, 
presented the church with a hymn board. 

The following officers were elected: 
Parish committee, Mrs. Marion 8. Green- 
wood, George W. Bourn, Oscar B. Ny- 
man; treasurer, George S. Stone; clerk, 
Mary L. Baker. It was voted to place a 
silver plate on the organ in memory of 
Robert Marshall Cobleigh who was organ- 
ist of the church for almost forty years. 
Mr. Cobleigh died August 10, 1930. It was 
also voted that the historical discourse de- 
livered by the minister, Rev. Richard Allen 
Day, at the 175th anniversary celebration, 
be printed. 


LOWELL, MAss.—The women’s executive 
committee of All Souls Church as ap- 
proved by the standing committee is as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Mrs. Ernest S. Merrill; 
treasurer, Mrs. William lL. Robertson; 
secretary, Mrs. Francis B. Boyer; and 
Miss Bessie B. Hadley, Miss Marian 
Crocker, Mrs. Simeon E. Cozad, Mrs. C. 
Stoyle Baker, Mrs. Richardson P. Richard- 
son, Mrs. William G. Spence, Mrs. George 
D. Hawley and Mrs. Allan M. Dumas. 
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How to Fill a Church 
Dr. Clarence Reed of Oakland, Calif, 


explains method over long period 


The First Unitarian Church of Oakland, 
Calif., had a service of worship every 
Sunday morning during the past year, 
which was attended, on an average, by 215 
pecple. The largest attendance was 454 on 
Jaster and the smallest was 83 on a Sun- 
day in July. The average attendance by 
months was: January 264, February 249, 
March 222, April 255, May 247, June 248, 
July 169, August 175, September 176, Octo- 
ber 182, November 198, December 216. The 
minister spoke on 47 Sundays and the 
pulpit was supplied on five Sundays. The 
average attendance on the Sundays the 
pulpit was supplied was 186. 

The constant aim of the minister has 
been to secure regular attendance. He has 
found that the most successful method is 
to give series of sermons or addresses, 
carefully prepared and closely related, 
over a period of two or three mouths. 
Many persons belonging to the fringe of 
the church, who for years had attended 
the services of the church only on Christ- 
mas and BHaster, have become regular at- 
tendants by becoming interested in a series 
and not missing a service for several 
months. 

When the minister proposed to begin the 
year 1930 by giving a series of seventeen 
addresses on “The Truth About the Bible”, 
serious doubts were expressed by some of 
his most trusted advisers as to the possi- 
bility of maintaining the interest of the 
congregation for four months on a subject 
which seemed especially appropriate to an 
adult -class of the church school. The 
average attendance during this series was 
246. More tracts were taken than ever 
before and greater interest manifested in 
the church. 

There was an encouraging increase in 
the number of men at the Sunday services 
during 1930. The statement has often been 
made that in the average Protestant 
church service the proportion of women 
to men is three to one. The average at- 
tendance in the Oakland church was 116 
women and 99 men. There were nine Sun- 
days when more men than women attended 
the service. The subjects of the minister 
on those Sundays were: “Is the Bible 
God’s Word?”’, “The True and the False 
in the Bible’, ‘What Value has the Bible 
To-day ?’, “The Evolution of Religion in 
the Bible’, “The Religious Revolution in 
Russia”, “The Political Revolution in 
India”, “The Industrial Revolution in 
America”, “Work More, Earn More, Spend 
More, Save More’, “Religion in Politics”. 

Some ministers consider it lacking in 
dignity to advertise the services of the 
chureh, except in the most conventional 
form. The Oakland church spent 10 per 
cent. of its budget in 1930 on advertising. 
The minister wrote all the advertisements. 
His aim was to express a vital religious 
message through the advertisements and 
to educate the non-churchgoing public as 
to the elements of worth in liberal reli- 
gion. The purpose of the advertisements 
was not to secure a large attendance on 
the following Sunday but to state clearly 
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the ideals of liberal Christianity in words 
that people will read and remember. 

The message of the Unitarian minister 
should be outstanding in character. He 
should not hide his light beneath a bushel. 
It ought to be easy at the present time 
to secure a large audience to hear a liberal 
message. The people are hungry to-day 
for a vital interpretation of religion in 
terms of modern thought and modern life. 


Will Dedicate Hosmer Organ, 
Framingham, Mass., April 12 


The completion of the fund for a memo- 
rial organ in honor of Dr. Frederick 
Lucian Hosmer, in the First Parish 
Church in Framingham, Mass., is an- 
nounced by the minister, Rev. Ralph H. 
Baldwin, and the board of assessors. The 
organ is being built and will be installed 
in time for use on Easter Sunday. A 
service of dedication will be held April 
12 at four o’clock, when Dr. John How- 
land Lathrop, of Brooklyn, N.Y., will 
preach the sermon. Invitations will be sent 
to the surrounding clergy and to all who 
have subscribed to the fund. The organ 
will be an expression of the love and ad- 
miration in which Dr. Hosmer is held by 
the entire fellowship. 

One hundred and fifty-one gifts have 
been received from individuals and 
churches, donations coming from all parts 
of the country from Maine to California. 
Since the last report, in the columns of 
THE Reeister, with acknowledgments of 
$6,768.00. the following have made con- 
tributions: 


Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis...... $2,700 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lanning........ 350 
Miss Hannah H. Kimball......,........ 100 
Mrs. H. S. Upson. .. janes 100 
Miss Helen Wheeler. ... ieee. cick 100 


Miss Alice P. Tapley 
The Misses Wilson... | Seam ee ee 
Mrs. Charles W. Taintor 
Miss Helen Cheever... Sgeemene enue 
Rey. N. Addison Baker 
Dr. Frederic M. Perry.. 
Grenville H. Norcross... 
Miss Frances C. Cruft.. 
“Anonymous” 
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King’s Chapel Services 


Dr. John Carroll Perkins will preach 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
March 22. Raymond G. Robinson will give 
an organ recital Monday noon. Dr. Theo- 
dore G. Soares, Union Liberal Church, 
Pasadena, Calif., will preach at the noon 
services, Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
March 24-27. 


Mrs. A. R. Shelander Dies 


Mrs. A. R. Shelander, wife of Rey. A. 
R. Shelander, died in Cleveland, O., Feb- 
ruary 26. A memorial service was held 
March 8 in the Trenton, N.J., Unitarian 
Church, where Mr. Shelander was for- 
merly minister, 
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Proctor Academy News No 


The Annual Athletic Association Fai 
was held in Slocomb Hall Saturday, March 
14. The general Chairman was Clayton 
Hurlbut, 1931, of Putnam, Ct. The follow- 
ing chairmen of tables served: Fancy 
table, Mrs. Harlow, Mrs. Fay, Mrs. EB 
man; candy, Mrs. Stockbridge, Mrs. Mur- 
doch, Miss Lord; restaurant, Mrs. Mae 
Phee, Mrs. Wetherell; practical arts, Mr 
Fay; grab bag, Mr. Harlow; fortune tell 
ing, Mr. Fellows; punch, Mary Murdoch. 
Betty Wetherell; candy wheel, Briggs and 
Rogers; entertainment, Mr. Farrell, Miss 
Young, Mr. Crouch, and junior school — 
boys, Tucker. 

Over the week-end, March 13-15, the 
boys of Gannett and Cary Houses were 
hosts at a house party attended by some 
twenty guests from out of town. On the 
program were a Treasure hunt, the Ath- 
letic Association Fair and a dance in 
school gymnasium. Mrs. Mary C. Stock- 
bridge and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell were 
the chaperones in charge. 


The Andover Unitarian Alliance mem- 
bers were guests of Mrs. Wetherell’s March 
11. Submaster Harlow spoke upon the 
work and hopes of Proctor. 


Headmaster Wetherell is meeting many 
speaking appointments and making 
many contacts as possible in the inte 
of raising money for the new admini 
tion and recitation building. 


First Unitarian Boy Scout Troop? 


One of the first troops of boy scouts to 
be organized in the United States, Troop 1 
of the Unitarian Church, Leominster, 
Mass., celebrated its twentieth anniv 
sary February 27. Among the speak 
were Rey. Frederic J. Gauld of Cohas 
Mass., organizer of the troop; Rev. Georg 
A. Mark, minister of the church; Mayor 
Frederic T. Platt of Leominster, an 
Harold W. Burdett, first scoutmaster of 
the troop. - 

Mr. Gauld said that one of the greatest 
things in scouting was to give boys i 
spiration in the joy of life. Boys’ 
grams in the past were made up of 
series of “Donts’. The scouting program 
is expressive, rather than suppressive 
Scout training is important in the pres 
ent day because the machine age is sé 
reducing the hours of labor that ther 
is going to be much leisure. It is im 
portant for people to know how to 
their leisure in the right manner. 


Fathership, ‘one of the noblest 
human relationships’, was Mr. Mark’ 
subject. 

Troy, N.Y.—Nationalism and inte 


nationalism were debated by Irving 
Fancher of the Troy high school 4 
Prof. R. Stanley Thomson of Russell Sa 
College at the second of a_ series 

forum suppers in Pierpont Hall di 
the auspices of All Souls Unitaria 
Church, February 28. At the third suppe 
March 15, the discussion will be devo’ 
to “Democracy vs. Dictatorship’. 
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Dr. Charles E. Park preaches sermon at 
services in Leominster, Mass. 

~ Rey. George A. Mark was installed as 

minister of the First Congregational 

Church of Leominster, Mass, March 1. 

After the invocation by Rev. George 
Hdward Brown of the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church of Leominster and the Scrip- 
ture reading by Mr. Mark’s brother, Rev. 
John Nicol Mark of the Unitarian Church 
of Arlington, Dr. Charles E. Park of the 
First Chureh in Boston preached the ser- 
mon on the text, ‘‘Come Ye to the Water’. 

Dr. Park told of reservoirs, seen and 
unseen. “Whether anyone lives in a lum- 
ber camp or a community of cultured 
souls”, he said, “the question is, why and 
how shall we live together? There is an 
unseen reservoir of community spirit and 
pride that is as important as any other 
reservoir and it is as pure as we make it. 
It is the fountain of the water of life and 
if part of it is impure we will all be pol- 
luted. If it is pure we shall be morally re- 
freshed. 

“In this mechanical age it is sometimes 
too difficult to perceive the importance of 
that which is invisible and of which life 
is made up. We boast of our culture. Cul- 
ture does not consist in being able to 
quote books of poetry or to recognize a 
few paintings on a wall. The only kind of 
culture that is sufficient is that which en- 
ables us to see the deeper realities of life. 
We must look through the outside forms 
and see real values and stand up for 
them and believe and work with God for 
these values. ' 

“Many pastors get discouraged because 
they have a small congregation. But God 
needs these little streams of purity to 
replenish the real fountain of life.” 

Following the sermon Judge Ralph W. 
Robbins led the congregation in the act 
of installation. Dr. Howard A. Pease of 
the First Parish Church of Fitchburg gave 
the prayer of installation and Rev. Ar- 
thur Bryant Whitney of the First Con- 


gregational Society in Quincy, Mr. Mark’s ; 


predecessor, gave the charge to the people. 
Greetings from the Unitarian fellowship 
were brought by Rey. Charles. R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and 
Mayor Frederic T. Platt of Leominster 
welcomed Mr. Mark to the community. 
Mr. Mark pronounced the benediction. 


For the Pension Society 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the follow- 
ing contributions received during the 
month of February, 1931: 


Previously acknowledged 
From Churches in 
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Seeenoxbury, Masa. Js'0......... 
Portland, Me. (Preble Chapel).... 
EEO Cte ee ees Pees Ze 


From Alliance Branches in 
Metab Mer Gre ee. 
» pedale, Mass. (Evening) 
OS SR se ee cee 
vidence, R.I., (Westminster)... 
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ellesley Hills, Mass. 
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West Roxbury, Mass: @ren...<ere: « 10.00 
West Roxbury, Mass. (Hvening) 5.00 
Eopedaile, (Mass... ....4..aeieeteere teres. 5.00 
vamaica, Plain, Mass. Seaeene ess: 20.00 
Portiond,)\Me.. ... ./.2:: eee eka 75.00 
Joseph Priestley Associate Alliance 50.00 
Wollaston; Mass. <7... Seeman. cs 5.00 
Sandwich, ‘Mass, |. s\: Aagegeree ors.a: 20.00 
Meadyille, Pa. ..« :..jemaeserece a 5.00 
Denver COLO. | 5 «0.514 cc emmeememenebeties ao) a.a 25.00 
Ridgewood, N.J. on. «ceeeeitesr es 25.00 
Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street).. 10.00 
Winthrop, Mass. ...Jceesmues. ss 5.00 
Cambridge, Mass. (First) ........ 50.00 
Brookline, Mass. (Second) ....... 5.00 
Hubbardston; Mass, .)fir..+.5+.:. 10.00 
INO T EEE. sc ane in oa Reng falta: cysts 5.00 
Washington, D.C. ... .ineamemehiee nn.. 50.00 
MER AGA EINGY A oices.c sv: PORE inchs 10.00 
Rittsburgh, Pa. (Kirst}\iiiemes «cc. 50.00 
ISPCTOVTIN GED. aivie «+ 0.5 sen ReMi 10.00 
From Individuals 
(AHODYIDOUS. <i... 0.0. ccaeteen sets esis 2.00 
Dr"S, Adolphus Knopfitiiee: «0... 25.00 
Miss Elizabeth B. Thacher ...... 10.00 
Rey. BD. M. Slocombe Viera... <s 15.00 
Rey. Harry Lutz. . ... pease ose 5.00 
Mrs, Josiah H. Bacon’ ........... 51.00 
From Laymen’s League Chapter.... 
ERA CALINGY  .0. 0,0 -s cs, « SERMEMRR a shes 16 25.00 


ARS: 4 Sao $8,357.78 
Haroitp G. ARNOLD, T'reasurer. 


Expansion Campaign, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

The First Unitarian Church of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., is entering upon an active 
eampaign of church expansion, the main 
object being to increase the church mem- 
bership and its social and intellectual 
activities. 

The central committee is composed of 
Rey. David Rhys Williams, Harold W. 
Sanford, Dr. John R. Williams, Dr. 
Charles S. Watkeys, Philip Will, Leroy 
Snyder and Miss Elsie Yawger. 

This committee has appointed several 
sub-committees whose duties will be to 
interest as many friends as possible who 
desire an association with a liberal 
church, but who for one reason or another 
have refrained from so _ expressing 
themselves. 

Mr. Raymond H. Greenman has charge 
of the publicity department and is en- 
gaged in selecting literature which will 
have a direct bearing on the subject. 
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Rev. C. J. Street Dies 


An organizer and president of important 
English Unitarian Bodies, and 
beloved by the Fellowship 


Report has been received of the death, 
February 11, of Rev. C. J. Street, former 
president of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association and a president of 
National Conference of England. Mr. 
Street was the founder of the Ministerial 
Fellowship of the English conference and 
one of the chief promoters of the organi- 
zation of the English General Assembly of 
the Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches. He was author of several books 
and articles, including “Jesus the Prophet 
of God’, “Religion, Its Basis, Develop- 
ment and Application’, and “A Unitarian’s 
Thought of God”. 


Install Rev. H. A. Perdelwitz 


at Unity Church, Brockton 


Rey. Hugo A. Perdelwitz was installed 
as minister of Unity Church, Brockton, 
Mass., March 1. 

Rey. Royden C. Leonard of the Unita- 
rian Church of North Haston gave the in- 
vocation; Rev. Arthur H. Wilson of the 
Grafton Unitarian Church, who preceded 
Mr. Perdelwitz, offered the installation 
prayer; and Rey. Edwin H. Gibson of the 
First Congregational Church welcomed 
Mr. Perdelwitz in behalf of the Brockton 
churches. Rev. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association gave an address 
on the relationship of the minister and 
the people. “The minister of a Unitarian 
church”, he said, “is a spiritual leader, 
his direction must come from within him- 
self, for in a free fellowship no authority 
is over him. We need to have someone 
interpret to us the proper use of the 
powers we possess, to teach us to take 
responsibility, how to get under the bur- 
dens of life.’ Mr. Perdelwitz pronounced 
the benediction. : 
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“THE SPIRIT OF EASTER” 
(full size 874’ x 1234’) 


PRIZES 
We shall award a 
eopy of Ninety Years 
at the Isles of 


Shoals to the best 
poster submitted to 


us, not more than 
one poster to be sub- 
mitted by any one 
class in a church 
school. 


N ATTRACTIVE 


Something New 


for Easter! 


oster to cut out and 


planned for children from 5 to 8 


years, but fascinating for anyone who likes to 
do work of this kind. The cut-out sheet is per- 
forated so that even the youngest child should 
have no difficulty with it. 
hour to cut out, paste and color. Complete out- 
fit in envelope with full instructions 


Takes about one 


Free sample copies available for ministers and 


others in charge of church schools. 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street : : 


Boston, Mass. 


949 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Those who love 
TRUTH 
in all sincerity are 
ever ready to revise 
their opinions 


Bishop Aglipay Coming 


Philippine Independent Church at May 
Meetings—Conference in Philadelphia 


At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
March 10, it was learned that Archbishop 
Gregorio Aglipay, head of the Philippine 
Independent Church, will shortly come to 
this country to visit Unitarian churches 
and attend the annual meeting of the 
association in May. The Philippine In- 
dependent Church, which once was Roman 
Catholic, now is a free church resembling 
in some respects the Unitarian. 

Prof. Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer 
of the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity was appointed the association’s 
representative at the meeting in Europe 
this summer of the International Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Free Chris- 
tianity and Religious Liberty. Dr. Auer 
will go to Europe to visit his family in 
Holland. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter of the program 
committee for the next Unitarian General 
Conference reported that the conference 


would take place in Philadelphia, Pa., 
October 19-22. As secretary of the de- 


partment of social relations of the asso- 
ciation, Dr. Dexter made a report on the 
textile industry of New Ingland. 

The Abraham Lincoln Center of Chi- 
cago, Ill, was elected a member of the 
association. 


New Inquirer Editor 

Rey. J. Leslie Belton of the Skene Street 
Unitarian Church, Aberdeen, Scotland, 
has been appointed editor of The Inquirer 
and Christian Life, the English Unitarian 
weekly. Mr. Belton was recently awarded 
a Hibbert studentship and will take a 
course of study in psychology in Leipsic, 
Germany, before entering on his duties. 


Social Service Committee 


The committee on social service of the 
General Alliance will hold a conference 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Fri- 
day, March 27, at half-past ten o'clock. 
All interested are invited to attend. 


308STON, MAss.—The gift of a thousand- 
dollar bond has been received by the 
church of the First Parish in West Rox- 
bury from the Misses Willson of Salem, 
in accordance with a wish expressed by 
their late sister, Mrs. Sapia E. Lee. It 
will be held and the income of it used in | 
memory of their father, Rey. Edmund B. 
Willson, minister of the church from 1852 
to 1859. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS © 
: 
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“The Reality of God” 


By FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


A sermon recently 
published for free 
distribution by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BACON STREET, Boston, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent, 


The Spring Quarter will begin Mon- 
day, March 80, 1931. 


For information address 


President Sypnery B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Tl. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HRARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE crisTian 


UNION 


46 BOYLSTON STREET 


WINTER SPORTS 


AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. Open all year. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


4 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION © 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mgrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

OCuERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DirREoTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary B. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul 8S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mra. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the volunta: 
Savations of churches and individuals. 
a 


con- 
f Address 
communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADBERSHI 


A Normal School for Directors of Religiow 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practice 

courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards, 


Rey, Lyman V. RvuTLEpGE, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIB M. FiLoon, School Administrator 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADE 
FOR BOYS 

“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 

Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities © 


emer school. College Preparatory Course. : vee 


: inter sports. Reasonable rates. 
admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, H 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Personals 


Dr. Charles BH. Snyder, who recently 
resigned as’ minister of the Unitarian 
Ohureh of Sioux City, Ia., is convalescing 
from a serious illness. 


Robert L. Thompson, son of Rev. George 
L. Thompson of Dighton, Mass., has been 
awarded a six-year bar for six years’ per- 
fect attendance at church school. He has 
also been to church every Sunday for six 
years. 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes of the 
United States Supreme Court celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday March 8. 


James R. Hanna, a former president of 
the board of trustees of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Des Moines, Ia., died 
February 24. He served as mayor of Des 
Moines three terms and during many years 
was professor in the Highland Park Col- 
lege, Des Moines. 


Rey. E. Burdette Backus, who is on a 
year’s leave of absence from the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, Calif,, 
is delivering a series of eight sermons in 
the Unitarian Church of Lawrence, Kans., 
where his father, Rev. W. M. Backus, is 
minister. From Lawrence he will go to 
Chicago, Ill., where he will attend the 
meetings of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference which he has been asked to ad- 
dress. He will also attend the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Boston, Mass., following which 
he expects to sail for London and a Euro- 
pean trip. 


Rey. Charles A. Wing of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., preached on 
“The Higher Optimism?’ March 8, after 
an absence from the pulpit of more than 
two months on account of illness. 


Almond Smith, a member of the Athol 
(Mass.) Unitarian Church, died March 
10 at the age of 85. He was a former mem- 
ber of the General Court and was one of 


the best known lumbermen in New 
England. 
Mrs. Clara Kathleen Rogers, who was 


a noted opera singer under the name of 
Clara Doria, died at her home in Boston, 
Mass., March 8. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of 
the Arlington Street Church, of which she 
was a member, conducted the funeral serv- 
ices. A song dedicated to her by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow was read by Dr. 


Eliot. 


Rey. Lawrence Clare of Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada, is broadcasting from Station 
CKAC, Montreal, short addresses on Eng- 
lish literature, under arrangements made 
by the National Council of Education. 


The New Humanist 


The New Humanist, ‘a _ bi-monthly 
journal of religion and culture”, contains 
in its March-April number articles en- 
titled “The Two Humanisms: a Discrim- 
ination”, by Prof. O. W. Firkins of the 
University of Minnesota; “Temperance, a 
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Forsaken Ideal’, by Rev. Edwin H. Wil- 
son of the Unitarian Church of Dayton, 
Ohio; and “Welcome Martyrdom”, by 
Leon Werch, and -book reviews, corre- 
spondence, etc. The magazine, 'whose found- 
ers and backers are chiefly Unitarian 
humanists, is published at 14 West First 
Street, Dayton, Ohio, by Harold Bushman 
and Rev. Edwin H. Wilson. Subscriptions 
for the magazine, which was recently en- 
larged and improved, are solicited. 


Channing Sermon to Mussolini 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, has sent 
a copy of Channing’s Baltimore sermon 
bound in leather to Premier Mussolini, 
who in a recent radio speech paid trib- 
ute to Channing, Emerson and William 
James. 


Annual Meeting A. U. A. May 19 


The annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association will take place May 
19 instead of May 18, as reported in the 
last issue of THE REGISTER. 


Death of Rev. Thomas Van Ness 


Rey. Thomas Van Ness, who served 
churches in Denver, Colo., Boston and 
Brookline, Mass., and Mount Vernon, N.Y, 
from his ordination in 1884 to his retire- 
ment in 1929, died- suddenly in Boston 
Saturday, March 14, at the home of his 
sister-in-law, Miss Jane Sewall. He leaves 
a son and daughter. An appropriate trib- 
ute will be published in an early issue 
of THE REGISTER. 
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Return Engagement 
ARTHUR C. PILLSBURY 
Lecture with Motion Pictures: 

“Miracles in Nature” 
REPERTORY THEATRE, BOSTON 
Saturday, April 11, at 10.30 A.M. 

Tickets $1.50, $1.00, 50 cents 


By mail from Miss Eminy D. FuRNEss, 
44 Oypress Street, Brookline, Mass. 
At Box Office, April 11 only 


Norfolk House Centre Benefit 
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The Play 
You Need 


for Easter, Peace Sunday, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, or other church festivals is in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination 
$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Woodside Cottages 


Framingham, Massachusetts 


A private sanitarium located on high ground, 
adapted to the care of chronic, convalescent and 
rest cases, and the aged. Committed mental cases 
not received. 

FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 


Founder 


F. C. Southworth, Jr., M.D. 


Superintendent 


(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Twe-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Lowell Institute 


Free} Lectures in King’s Chapel 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Gospels of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke 
April 13—Mark. April 20—Matthew. 
April 27—Luke. May 4—The Synoptic 
Gospels. 


By Professor James Hardy Ropes 


Hollis Professor of Divinity in the Theological School 
of Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


an Excellent 
| Easter Gift 


ee GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Compiled by RoBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


A distinctive, inspiring anthology of 
rare beauty and illuminating thought 
gathered from writings of all recorded 
time—from 4500 B.C. through the pres- 
ent—on man’s relation to nature, to 
mankind and to God. 

Daniel Willard, President of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio R.R. says: “. . . inter- 
esting and inspiring. . .. I have been 
in the habit of putting the book in my 
traveling bag.” 

The Boston Herald says: 

“A beautiful little gift book.” 


Fifth Printing 


Nearly 700 pages, India Bible paper, pocket 

size, flexible binding, $3.00. Special edition 

in leather encased in white bow, $5.00. At 
all booksellers, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


A woman was taking her small boy 
around the Louvre in Paris. When they 
came to Venus, she said, severely, ““Now 
you see what happens to people who go 
on biting their nails.” 


The conjurer was announcing his act. 
“T have had letters of appreciation”, he 
aid, “from people in Ireland, Wales, and 
England, and also a_ postcard from 
Scotland’’. 


A woman whose housewifely feats were 
always pushed to the limit of endurance 
and strength was observed to have 
changed her routine. “No, I’ve let up a 
little on doin’ my work that way’, she 
admitted. ‘I’ve found that I can’t wash, 
iron, and be a Christian all in one day.” 


A newpaper man called on a famous 
politician at the close of a very busy day. 
When the reporter had been admitted, 
the politician said: “You ought to feel 
highly honored, young man. Do you know 
I have refused to see seven of your com- 
patriots already to-day?’ “I know’, re- 
plied the reporter. “I’m them.” 

—Tit-Bits.° 
Little Eohippus was no bigger than a 
fox, 
And on four toes he scampered over Ter- 
tiary rocks; 
“But’, said little EHohippus, ‘I am going 
to be a horse, 
on my middle fingernails I'll 
my earthly course.” 


And run 


It is related that one of his hearers 
once asked how it was that the noted 
English preacher Bramwell always had 
something new to tell? “Why”, said the 


person interrogated, ‘you see Brother 
Bramwell lives so near the gates of 
Heaven that he hears a great many 


things that we don’t get near enough to 
hear anything about’. 


His fellow-clerks gathered round him 
when the news of his engagement became 
public property and extended congratula- 
tions. “But’’, said one man, “I understand 
the girl you are engaged to is a twin. How 
do you tell the difference between her and 
her sister?’ “Well, it’s a jolly nice fam- 
ily”, said the lucky man, “and I don’t 
bother very much’’.—Outspan. 


The aim of the teacher in a course of 
week-day instruction has been to make 
the children think. When the final papers 
of the seventh grade were returned, an- 
swers to the question, What lesson have 
we been taught by the Garden of Eden? 
were in most cases theologically correct. 
The paper of one child, however, gave 
this answer: “The tarden of Eden 
teaches us that woman’s mind is stronger 


mw 


than man’s! 


Little Mary was attending church with 
her mother, when she complained of feel- 
ing sick at the stomach. “Go out in the 
churchyard for a few minutes and you 


will be better’, whispered her mother. 
Mary left the pew, but returned in a 
couple of minutes. “Why, Mary, where 


did you go?” again whispered her mother, 
surprised at her quick return. “I saw a 
box in the back which said on it ‘For 
the Sick’. I stood there awhile, and now 
I feel all right.” 


The Christian Register 


GOOD BUSINESS 


It is good business to build up a sys- 
tem of pensions for old ministers. 
It helps both the minister to retire 
himself and a church to retire its 
minister when the strain of full time 
work becomes too severe. It en- 
courages capable men to remain in 
the ministry, since they do not have 
to save, out of their limited salaries, 
for complete support in old age, Also 
the young man or woman thinking 
about the ministry feels that the 
churches appreciate the minister’s 
work. Help, then, to raise the pen- 
sion above the moderate sum of $725. 
Send Annual Contributions to 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Rey. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U. A. 
600 Guest Roome with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


TOCCOA 


Te 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Position by young woman, college 
junior, as companion and instructor to small 
children for the summer, C-166, CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half « Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
son Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


[Marce 19 193% 


Dumber 


(20) 


Tn this 


Editorials ., ae 232 
Significant Sentiments. . * . . . . 226 
Correspondence 
Why? Not Just “Sentiment”; “Her Own 
Business”; A Seminal Book . . . 236 
Original and Selected 
We Depart from the Genteel Tradition, by 
R. Lester’ Mondale \\) ‘Leva aoe eee 
Can Humanism Meet Life’s Deepest Needs ? 
by. William A. Marzolf<«. 4.) . suse 
Religion and Economics, by H. Bodell 
Smith; Asking and Asked, by Maxwell 
Savage eee 
Beginnings and Endings, by Hollis Webster 231 
Students at Henry Ford’s Wayside Inn 
Hear About Making Their World Fit, 
by Caroline Drisko <-> >.) Sg)0. ueeeea 
Spread Unitarian Gospel With Vigor and 
Originality in Eugene, Ore. . . . . 288 
Once It Was the Trinity, Now It is God, 
Which Marshals the Orthodox in De- 
fense, by Harold P. Marley . . . . 289 
Books and Books 
A Loss, by A. R. H.; One Woman’s 
Memory, by Robert C. Dexter; Books . 234 
Church Notes 239 
Pleasantries’...'. . . J / 7S pe ee 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper Service Thursday at 4.30 in the Chapel. 
All seats free at all services. The chureh is 
open daily from 9 to 5, All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 


Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Mr. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 9.30 A.M., Church School at King’s 


Chapel House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer, th 
sermon by Dr. Perkins. Week-day Services, 
12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital; Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, Rev. Theodore G. Soares, D.D., 
Union Liberal Chureh, Pasadena, California, 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 A.M., 
Chureh School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Prise: D.D., minister. Morning service 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.80 a.M., Church 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T, Pomeroy. Service, Sun 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rey. Bric S. Pri 


NEW_YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr, 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the h 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Stree 
during the erection of the new church at 8 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to frien 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church o 
at 1883 Bast 80th Street. 


RICHMOND, 
CHURCH, 


VA.—FIRST_——UNITARI 


Rey. Addison Moore, D.D., minister. 
9.45 A.M., church school. 11 a.M., Mo 
Prayer and sermon. 


